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ABSTRACT 

^ ■ -Patterns of cognitive, affective, and social groirth 

Of eleaentary school children are described and the school and hoae 
variables which influence such growth are identified in this 
longitudinal study. This final report presents the final instruaents 
and the interpretive data associated with thea. The study peraits the 
tracing of developaental patterns for children in general and for 
special subgroups, such as poor, black, handicapped, gifted, inner 
city, or rural children. The impact of various teaching styles and 
instructional strategies is investigated. A abre coaplete 
understanding of the role played by parental attitudes in the child's 
achieveaent, uttitude toward school, self -concept, and social 
developaent is furnished. Finally, the study offers opportunities to 
investigate the coaplex interactions aaong hoae, school, and student 
variables as, they evolve through the eleaentary school years. 
Variables chosen for • investigation were selected froa a wide range of 
potential variables describing the chi^d, his hoae, and the school. 
The 15 instruaents which were selected or developed to measure the 
variables in the study are described, and soae descriptive statistics 
are provided, Saapling plans, the testing sequence and schedule, and 
the data collection and analysis are described, (RC) 
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Initial planning for a longitudinal study of young children and their 
development grew out of a survey of edueatlonal policy makerp and researchers 
conducted In 1968 by the National Center for Educational Statistics to determine 
research needs. .Attempts to Identify a focus for the study culminated In a 
conference at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. D.C. In April 1970. The 
Mayflower Conference Summary recommended thiat the study Investigate the 
psychological Impact of schooling as well as the Intellectual Impact. -The 
Summary also suggested focusing on the unique set of Interactions between 
pupil characteristics, Instructional programs and teaching behavior. 

In July, 1970, a contract was awarded the American Institute of Research 
(AIR), Palo Alto, California for Identification of critical variables for the 
study and the design of tests and questionnaires. In July, 1972, a contract 
was awarded the Purdue Educational Research Centeir for further development of • 
tests and plans for the study, 'in October, 1972, the Purdue Educational 
Research Center Issued a position paper presenting a design for the study 
and a supporting rationale. The position paper reflected the research literature 
the work of AIR, the reactions of USOE consultants to the AIR reports and the 
thinking of child development and educational' research specialists forming a 
Purdue consu I tant panel . The position paper was elaborated Into a document. 
Specifications for o Field Study , submitted to USOE In February, 1973.^ 

In July, 1973, a 411, page draft of the Final Report was submitted to USOE. 
The July draft presented the design of the study and discussed unresolved 
design lssues\- The ma^or portion of the draft detailed the selection and 
development of Instruments for dat^ collectlor^. Results of a preliminary trial 
of 16 Instruments with first and'fourth grade Inner city children were presented. 
This draft was reviewed by five prominent /ndlvl;duals In the areas of-chlld- 
development, measurement arid research design.' On the. basis of their critiques 
and further study ^by the project staff, this Final Report w-s completed. 

This Final Report differs from the draft In several respects. The design 
of the study continued to evolve In the direction of greater simplification , 
and Instruments which fajled to survive preliminary trials were, dropped from 
further consideration. Three instruments underwent major modifications:' C^'ass 
Observation Form (now Teacher Observation Scales), Pupil Rating Scale (now 
Pupil Description of Teaching) and Teacher Questionnaire 2 .(novi Teacher 
Questionnaire). 

While the first draft of the Final Report provided detailed descriptions and 
Item statistics for all preliminary forms, the current report presents only 
the final Instruments and^the statistics associated with the final .Instruments. 
Hopefully this more succinct document wl II provide an efficient blueprint for ■ 
those who carry the study forward. 
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Design of the Longitudinal Sturly of ^fementary SphooK' Effects 

This study Is designed to describe patterns of cognitive^ affective and 
social, growth among 0 1 ementary school chi Idren and fb Idehtlfy'the school and ' 
home variables which Infl-uence such, growth, ' The studywljl seek answers 
to two kinds of gaestlons: How do children grow and develop during the 
elementary school years? Whpt arc the school and home Influences affecting 
this growth?, • ' . ' . 

Children In grades I through 6 will be tested In. the fall and spring of . < 
'the. InitTal year of the study, I ntonsi ve.data ,wll I be collected about the 
home background of the ch-Mdron and the characteristics and behavior of the 
classroom teacher. Paring the two subsequent years, data ^w1 1 I be col lected 
from a limited sample_of children who original ly were tested In grades I and 4/ 
By linking ,the throe year segment of growth from the first grade gfoup and the 
three year segment from* the fourth cfrade group, a picture of development^' 
spanning the six" otemGhtgry school years will bo obtained. Figure I provides 
a graphic represerLtatir^-^f the design of the study/ ^ • ' 

^ Data collectedvduiLLng ,the Initial ^year will provide for Rescript Ion and 
^analysis of the homeland school varjables related to achievement and personal- 
social development,, jn addition,- cross-sectlona I comparisons.^ can be ^made 
between achievement and persona I -social development of children *at six 
different grade levels. For. these studies, the •cl-^sroom group will be the^- 
unit of analysis. • « ' ' • 

During subsoguent years the study wl 1 1 concentrate on longitudinal analysis. 
It wkl I be cpncer:ried with stability and change In patterns df schpol 
achievement, affectjve development and ^social growtt)- For these studies, • 
the ln,di vldual .chl Id will be the unit of analysis*. • * • 

* '•*.*.♦ 
/The studyshould help answer a- wide variety of. questions related -fo 
child devenopmcnt and Instructional processes. It will permit the tracing 
of^rdevel.opmenta r patterns for children Tn c^eneral and for special subgroups, 
such as black, poor, handjcapped, gffted, Inner city or rural chrfdren. It 
will permit Investigation of the* Impact of various teaching sty I es and " ' 
f'ns'tructlonal strategies.* It^wl I ! lead to a more, compieto Lmdersfan^cllng of : 
the Vole played by pacenta I attitudes tn the chi ld's achievement., attitude 
N;Qjyard school , sojf-concept and social developmnnt . Finally, the study wTII 
pffer opportunltlos to. Investigate th.e complex Interactions among. home, 
school and .studonf 'van^lab'hss as they evolve through the elementary school 
years. ^. . - 

Variables ' ' • \ 

The variables chosen for Investigation In this study were selected from 
a wide range of potential variables doscr lb tng, the child, the home and the 
school. The variables that describe the child are the dependent variables. 
Those describing the home and school are the Independent variables. Some 
characteristics of the. child, thfe home and the school function as control or 
classification variables. ., • 
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. . Dopdndent . variables . The following list of depondont variables rcrpresents 
a stringent sampling In the areas of .ach lovemont, cognitive processes and 



Reading ,ach I evomcnt . 
Arithmetic ach ievoment .■ . 

PriDb I om' so I V I ng " ' »i. ■ • ' . 

Concept formation ' ^ 

Attitude toward school ■ . / .. 

Self-concopt . ."/' "-'M^iJ^ 

Porsona I -social dovolopmont . / "^^ 

I . ■ -iC^ 

In the achlfcivomont area, roddinq Is the key variable. Research I Iterci'ture 
.documents Its ptirvaslvo rdlatlpnship with academic achievement In all cur- 
riculam 'areas. Arithmetic achltjvement represents the quantitative dimehsion. 

] n the cognitive aroo/problGm solving and concept formation gre th6 
(Jepuncient variables. These two yariablus reflect the adaptive, coping 
strategies of the doveloping chi ld, . v . 

In the area of affective development/ attitude towa rqjsfehcio I, > self -concept 
and persona I -socia I develop.Tient were sclected as repfreserf^af I ve variables. 

I ndependent varl ab I es . - The major I ncependent . varlatlos In a study of 
elementary school effects must reflect the dl.stlnctlye features of schooh-^ 
and home which contribute to the growth of the chl Id. ' The fol lowing I 1st of 
Independent variables represents a selection, from .the schpol variables 
that the I Iterature suggests may .be Important. , ' -*/ v/^ 



School organizational climate 
Classroom phyblcal environment 
Classroom materia I s and equ ipment 
Size of .class 
Reading strategies 
Ar 1 thmet I c strateg I es o 
Verbal, fad I Ity of teacher 



Warmth 
Enthusiasm 
Clarity 
Variety 

Individual Izatlon 
Feedback 

Cognitive demand 
Freedom 

On-task Activity 



The school organizational climate sots the context within which teaching 
takes picico. Teaching Is further constrained by the physlcaj environment 
of the cVassroom, the adequacy of materials and equipment and the number 
of pupils In the class. Given the context, ^^the teacher Is certainly the 



affective duvelopment. 



Teacl/ing behavior 
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most Important element In 'the classroom. The Independent variables stress 
the teacher's Instructional strategies, his verbal facility and a selected 
set of specific teaching behavtop. 

The literature ajso suggests a multitude of potential variables 
re J ated to. the. home. The f(5l lowing list of Independent variables has been 
chosen to reflect Important parental attitudes. 

* ' • . 

. Parental aspiration for child . 

Learning environment , ^ ' . •. 

• Concern for education ' / ... ' > " 

Maturity demand " - . ' 

Qua I Ity of TV 

Parental restriction of TV 

Activities of parents i 

Parental attitude- toward education 

Acceptarrce' of child ^ , 

Permlss^veness 

Restrict I veness . '. ' 

\ Parental attitude toward child nonconformity ' 
Pa,rent's authoritarian attitudes 

Both the child's achievement and attitude toward school' are likely to 
be Influenced by such variables as the richness of the learning environment 
In the home, parental aspirations for the child, and concern for education. 
The chl Id's ^se If -concept and" personal-social development may reflect 
maturity' demand In the honiie, acceptance of the child, and the permissiveness 
or restrict I veness of the parents. 

Control or classification variables . Information Is col lected which 
will permit the control of some variables and the classification of children 
homes, teachers or schools on the basis of Important characteristics. The 
major control or classification variables are listed below. 

' y . .■ ■ ' 

Demographic Information about ch I Id ... ; . 

General abj llty 

Pre-schpol' education • ' 

Demographic Information about home and farnlly 
Demographic Information about teachcj* ,., 
Teacher satisfaction 

This presentation of. the Important variables In the study omits many 
sub-scores and Individual Items.. Also omitted are descriptions of 
supplementary data collected on the limited sample of children who will 
be followed for three years. A complete list of all variables and cor- 
responding Instruments for data collection Is presented In the appendix. 

Relationships among variables ^ The variables are Introduced as 

clusters, of variables describing the child, the home and the school In 

order to make. expl Icjt the structure of the study. The study Is designed 

to peijmit analysis of the network of relationships among the variables. 
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If. th6 Chi Id's attitude toward school Is an Important dependent variable, 
then both the parents' attitude toward educatlon^^and the teacher's warmth 
and enthusiasm become relevant Independent variables, Figure 2 .1.1 lust rates 
.the interactive nature of the home and school varl^bfes Impinging on the ' 
•Chi ld." ■. 

* ' 

Mu I timet hod Assessment of Vgrlablos • ' ' 

In two important areas, th(j persona Irsocfa I development of the chi Id and 
the descriptions of teaching behavior, mu.l,ti method approaches to jneasurlng 
the variables have bwen built Into, the Instrumentation of the study. The* 
primary measure of persona I -soda I development Is a soclometric instrument on 
which pupils rate their peers on a variety of behaviors. In addition, first 
and fourth grade teachers provide similar Information about the small group 
of children selected to be, fol I owe.d for throe years. If positive cor- 
relt^atlons are obtained from those InterJocklng measures, such correlations 
wMroffer support for the validity of the instruments. 

Multlmethod approaches also have been employed In the descrlptjon of 
teaching behavior. Pupils describe the teacher's Instructional behavior. 
Teachers complete a form describing their own behavior arid trained bb'servQfs 
rate teachers on the same dimensions. Again; positive correlations among"" 
these three measures would offer support for the validity of the Instruments 
used to assess teaching behavior. 

, ■ ■ • * 

Instruments' - . 

flfte|fi Instruments were selected or developed to measure the variables 
In-the stucly. These instruments, care l isted and' described "below. 

Class Roster - a checklist form that obtains from "the teacher a complete 
class 1 1st and preliminary in*ormotion iibout each child. 

2« Raven's Coloure d Progressive Matrices ■ a non-verbal- test measuring . 
. general ability of children In grades f\ through 6. 

3. Clymer-Barrett Prereading Batt^ry_ - a readiness ,\3&t based on recognition 
of letters and .sounds.; This test will be ys.ed at the beginning, of 
grade I . . 

4. Stanford Early Sehool Achievement Test ( Mathematics ) - a test to 
measure number concepts. This test will be used at the beginning of 
grade I . 

5« Stanford Ach lavement Teste, 1973 edition ( Road 1 ng and Mathematics ) ' - 
tests designed to assess reading comprehension and mathematics 
computation and" concepts. 

6« Pu'cgue, Elem^antary Problern-Solvlncj Inventory ( Pictu re-Book Foritl) .-.a 
problem-solving test employing cartoons depicting ChtldrenTn problem 
situations for which solutions are selected. 
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.7, Purdue Concept Formation Test - Conservation - o test designed tomeasure 
the ability to conserve quantity, length, mass, area and volume, 

8. Attitude Toward School - a questionnaire designed to assess attltuHft 

^. toward school In. general, attitude toward school work and attitude toward 
teacher. 

9. Plers-Harrls Ch|,ldren>s . Sel f-Concept Scale - a self report. Indicating how 
a chl Id feels about himself used for grades 4 to 6. A»shortened form 
adapted from Plers-Harrls Is used for grades I to 3. 

10. Peer Rathigs of ' Persona I -Soc I a I Deve I opmen t - soclometrlc: sea I'es otrtalnl 
ratings of each child by three'^other chl Idron on 12 .characteristics.. 

Pupil Information Booklet - a booklet completed by theHeacher for each 
child In the cohorts. The booklet provides demographic Information and 
ratings of the child's personal -soc la I development. 

'2* Parent Questionnaire and Parent Interview Schedule - a questionnaire 

obtalnlng decnographlc Information from the parents and Information « 
. . related. to educational aspi rations and parent-chi Id relations. The 
Interview schedule Is a mod If Ication o.f 'the questionnaire. " 

^ * • , 

Pupil Der;cription of Teaching - a pupil report which describes the ' 
teach|ir's instructional practices. ' 

'4« Teacher Questionnaire - a self report which obtains demographic 
information, .and measures of organizational climate, Instructional 
practices and verbal facility. 

15. Teacher Observation Scales. - observational procedures "for recording. 

cidssroom descriptions, Instructional strategies- and teaching behaviors. 
Teaching behavl^ors are observed on dimensions which parallel those on 
the Pupil Description, of Teiaching and the Teacher Questionnaire. 

Each instrument is described more fully |n a later section of this report* 
Samp I rhg^P^-ag . ^ , 

■ Several pr Inc?pfis>l5ave guided the sampling plan. The potation 
defined for sampi Ing shou lU^^fe^as large as possible. The samplln^g 
P.Ian should enable any school" Afh'hin population regions and strata 
have an equal chance of being drawn.. For economy and close field 
coordination and supervision of the data col lection, tlio. smplq should 
have high geographic clustering. '^To exped ite and stanoardizo*. 
procedures and conditions at each site, the sampl s. '-u Id be 
Simple and make use- of samp I I ng f ramesshhat can bu constructed 
locally on the basis of d^ta that can be expected to bo available at 
each site, last.ly, the sampling plan should bo flexible enough to 
scale up or down according to the total .funds al located to the study 
and also to meet f leld- contlngonclos such as uncooperative school 
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districts. 



Tl^e'^^mp I 1 ng frame wl I I consist of the 243 Standard Metropolitan 
. St^tlstlccil Areas which contained in 1970 about 139 mi I Hon. persons 
or*«ab€>Ut 70 purctjnt of the to+nl populat ion in. the United States, of 
-fj^ch i20.mil I ion were white and 17 million wore black. Since the 
SMSA's only contain about 10 percent of the U. S. land area, this 
popcilatlon affords a high degreo of geographic cluster; ng. The 
Bureau of the Census defines ci SMSA as an integrated social and 
. economic unit with a large population nucleus, Eacli SMSA contains 
a .central city of 50,000 or more inhabitants; or two cities with 
cbhtlguous boundaries forming a socio-economic unit of 50,000, • ' 
the smaller of which must have a population of at' least 15,000. 
The 243 SMSA's will be sorted in+o four geographic regions, the 
Northeast,. (Midwest, Far West, and South,, iand two SMSA's will be 
randomly selected from each region; yielding 8 basic sites. 

A Site Manager and two Survey Team Leaders will be recruited from 
local universittes' or "fGderaliy-spo'nsored research agencies at each 
site. The. main responsibilities of. the S.lto Manage will be to gather 
data to carry out the sampling within the site, obtain the cooperation 
of the local educational authorities/ and direct the data collection 
In the. schools. To gather the data within a period' of four weol<s- 
during the fa.l I and spring testing periods, each of the two 
Survey Team Leaders will assume responsibility for leading teams 
In. surveying six schools-. The. school's will .be surveyed In the same- 
sequence to Insure that the time between testings Is roughly the same 
• for all schools. . A strong effort wi II be made to recruit minority' 
group members- to serve oh the staff at each site. . 

It can be es'tlmatod that about three classes will exist at 
each, grade level In -the schools selected for the study. Estimating 30. 
pupils In each class, the sampling procedure wi 1. 1 yield about 540 students 
per school, 6,480 at each site and 51,840 in the total national sample. 
, The following tabulation summarizes the estimates based on testlng><all 
classes In the survey schocls: 

Cumu lative 

Sampling Level 'NumDor of Pupils ~ ' 

i Class >• 30 

3 C lassos at each grgde level 90 

6 Graue levels at each school . 540 

12 Schools at each site 6,480 

8 Sites ' ■ ■ 51 ,840 

Rounding down, the above figures define the initial year sample as 
approximately 51,000 students and I ,700 toachers. 
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Eight children wM! bo snmpled -rrom all first and fourth grade 
classes to form the cohorts for further longitudinal analysis, The^ 
fpl Lowing tobulaflon prosc-nts estimates of tho sample sizo for the second 
and. third years of the' study. 

Cumulative 

SampI ing Lovol ■ • • Number of Pupi Is 

• I Su.bsample fr\.:rn\iach class' 8 ' 

3 Classes cit oach grade level' . 24 

2. Grade levels at each sc hue I 48 a, 

12 Schools at e-rjch :sitt.. '576 r 

8 Sites , 4,608 

These figuroi: ihoicate tnat 4,600 children will be in the study 
after the initi-' year, approximalely 2,300 children In each cohort. 

Educators and federal program managers are concerned^ with poor, 
minority children in the central cities, and these major target 
groyps should be cversamp I ed . Thus, tor each central city, a list'' 
of pub I ic schools will be obtained with an indication of each school's 
eligibility for Title I .funds under ESEA. The central staff of 
the Chicago Public Schools has surveyed the 1 5 largest publ ic school * 
systems in the United States and found that ail have some objective 
basis for determining eligibility such as census data, percent of 
children In families receiving Aid to Faml'l ies of Dependent Children 

- support, or local surveys. The schools within the district wl 1 1 be 
rank-orderod according to t, h objective criterion available, and 
eight schools will bo randomly sdle'cted' fror.r the half of the list 

■containing schools in disadvantaged areas; two schools will be chosen 
randomly from the rest of . the list. In addition, one. suburb, 
village, or town within the SMSA outside the central city wi I I be 
randofnTy, chosen, and two schools within the publ Ic system wi I 1 be. 
cjiosen randomly for inclusion in the survey. ^ .' 

The proposed sampling plan can bo modified. If economies become 
necessary, Jim.lting the study to one site per region with a total of four 
sites, would cutithe costs Gonsiderauly, though not in half since the costs 

. of printing tesTS and processing the dat? are' lower on a per unit . basis 
with larger samdles. Also, practicnl considerations may require 
modification of Ithe sampling plan. Coleman, when collecting data for 

'the Equality of Educational Opportunity survey, was unable to obtain 
access to large <^ity school systems in several cases. Therefore, 
It may become .necessary to select the next largest municipality In . ' 
one or two SMS/V'r/i^ 

Testi ng Sequence 

The data .colioWln^ process wi II p'*oceed through a series of sequential 
. steps: • ■ \ ; , 

\ . • • • • 

\ ■ ■ ■ - 

\ . . ■ 
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I. /tach toacher will complete a cljss roster form. Thjs form provides the 
. /' master, record of children In thb study. The form also will permit the 

/ selection by the project staff of eight chi Idren f rom veach class for the 
/ cohort sample. * ■ 

/ ■ ■ ■ • . ■ 

/2. A battery of achievement, cognitive, sul f-concept, attitude toward 

school and social ization tests will by administered during a four week ' 
fall testing, period. . ^ • ' •; . 

3. . During the winter months, teachers w 11 I complete a questionnaire about 

their own teaching practices and be observed three times by trained 
observers. Children will take home a questionnaire to be filled out 
by a parent. Parents who do not return the questionnaire will be 
Interviewed. Teachers a I so wi I I complete an information booklet for 
each child selected for the cohorts. 

4. . During a four week period in the spring, the battery of tests will be. ' 

readministerod, with the exception of the test of -general ab 11 ity. 
Children also will complete a form .descrl'bing the teacher's instructional 
practices.' > ; .;. " . 

5. During subsequent years, the fall and spring battery of tests will * 
be administered to all children In the cohorts. In the sprlng> 
teachers also will complete an Information boo4<let for each child In 
the cohorts. ' , 

6. - No new parental i nfprmation. wi 1 1 be collected during subsequent years 

and no further assessments of teaching behavior will be obtained. 

7. - During the Initial year, testing will include all children enrolled 

In a project school during the fall and spring testing periods. 

.8. Al I chi Idren In the) cohort groups migrating out of the, original schools^ 
but remaining within the boundaries of a sUe, will be retained In 
. the study over the three year period. 

.9. A 20 percent s&mple of cohorts, migrating out of the original site will 
be obtained and the data analyzeJ tu. provide inforfrfatlon about 
biasing effects of selective migration of students. 

Testing Schedule . " 

The number of tests required of the children In this study Is quite 
large. In addition, a number of variables reflect attitudes and feelings 
that are I ike I y to start changing in response to the new school environment 
from the very first days in class. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
Initiate testing as soon as the children have made an Initial adjustment 
to school. The schedule provides for three major data gathering periods, 
fall, winter and spring. The fall and spring testing periods provide 
measures of the major dependent .variables. The winter period provides data 
on the home. and schocJ . The fall, testing period should start. the last 
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week of. September; tho winter -period* in mjc;-January, anJ tho spring period 
In mlJ4/iarch. , 

The fall and spring testing periods are four weeks long. The schedule- 
for first grade testing, presented below. Illustrates the collection of 
bttitude,and se I f -concept data iri two separate sessions during the first 
^weuk, and the collection of achievement measures in f-ree sessions the 
next week, Prohlem-rsolving and concept formation tests will be administered 
in two sosslons In the third week. During the. fourth week/ the Raven's Coloured 
Progressive Matrices will he administered; in one session and peer ratings 
will be collected In another session. No single testing session exceeds 
45 minutes. Trials with the instruments Indicate that the time estimates 
are generous* Testing at other grade levels will follow a similar, 
schedule. . « 

First ^rado Schedule 



Fa 1 1 



•/ Fl rst Week 

Attitude Toward School 
Self -Concept 

Second Week 

Clymer-Barrett Prereading Battery 
Part A ' 
Part B 

* ... Stanford Early School Achievement Test (Math) 
Thi rd Week 

Purdue Elementary Problem-solving Inventory 
Purdue Concept Formation Test - Conservation 

Fou rt n Week 

Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices 
Peur Ratings 

Spr'l ng ' • . 

First Week 
: Attitude Toward School 
Sol f -^Concept 

Second Week 

. Stanford Achievemeht Tests. 
Reading 
Vocabulary 

Reading Comprehension, Part A " 
Read. ing. Comprohenslon, Part B 



20 minutes 
40 minutes 



18 minutes 
15 minutes 
20 minutes 



40 minutes 
40 minutes 



30 minutes 
40 minutes 



20.)mlnytes 
40. minutes 



20 'minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 
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Spring (continued) 

Second Week (c&nt I nuiad) 

.Stanford Achievement Tests (continued) 
Arithmetic 

Concepi^-'- 
Ccmputatlon 

Th I rd Week • 

PurdutJ Elementary. Problem-solving Inventory 
Puruue Concept Formation Test - Conservation 

Fourth Week , • 

Pupil Description of Tu^ching 
P^ejp Ratings 



25 minutes 
30 minutes 



40 minutes 
40 minutes 



30 minutes 
40 minutes 



Tciac/ers and .Parents . Data will be collected from teachers and parents 
primarl 1^ during tho winter. The time estimates for Instruments are 
I IstecJ fc?elow. 



60 minutes 



/ Class Roster 
/ .-Pupil Information Book I g|-- 



(30 mlhutes per chiM, 


'eight chl Nren) ^ 


240 


minutes 


Tenchor Quest 1 onna 1 re 


> 


60 


minutes' 


Porent Questionnaire 




60 


minutes 


Parent 1 ntervlew 




60-90. 


ml nutes 



l^lgratlng Chl Idren • .. ' 

One of the major concerns In planning the longitudinal study has-'been. 
the problem of migratl/ig children. Although nationally perhaps 5 to- 10 
percent of the children move out of a school's attendance dlstrjc+ during 
a school year, mobility raters In inner-city schools runs as high as 50 percent. 
Migrating children do not, however, constitute a problem during the Initial 
year of the study. During this year, . primary data analysis wl I I center 
arounu classroom means.. Evon In areas of high mobility, classroom 
replacements share many' domograph ic characteristics with children .who 
leave. Suburban children migrate through suburban schools and inner-city 
.children migrate through Innor-clty schools. For this reason, mean scores 
of class groups obtained In the foil and spring should not* be greatly 
affected by migration alone. . " 

The migration of cohorts studied over b three. year span, however, 
cou.ld Ij;^! tfOuL lesome, Concern has been expressed that cohorts In a 
re!atlv,<ly'.i'ompact sot of classes during the Initial year will be found 
dispersed over a great many classes during the following years. 
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• The probl jm .o1= pre I i f arat 1 ng c I assrooms rnay to considerably smaller 
than antlGlpiitod.' Ty; IccTlly the r»\jniber of first grade classes In dn 
wlomentary school defines thii maximum number of classes In each of the 
upper grodes. Thus, it a school with" three first grade classes participates 
in the study then, discounting migration, all children making normal ' 
progress will le found in throe second t.rade classes of the same school 
during the' second year of thu study. 

The proLlurn of cchorto who migrnte from the original school is 
Somewhat larger. Twc procoduros, however, should reduce the problems 
of locating children wHc> changu sc.hvx..ls. First, the school record folders ' 
of all children selected ris cohorts'for the study will be flagged with 
a gummed label displaying c cbibn-d insignia identifying the folder as 
belonging to 5 child partlcl pat inn inothe National Longitudinal Study of 
Elementary School Effects. In the folder will be n self addressed postcard, 
;• identified with the same colored insignia., requesting school personnel to 
mail the card giving "new school address in the event of transfer of records. 

The second procedure designed to facilitate tracing students who 
move is the collection ot 9:pecl;^l information from parents. On the parent 
questionnaire and interview sch'e4yJu^, there is a request for the name and 
address of a, close friend or relative who will have a forwarding address 
In case the respondent moves. This information together with that supplied 
by.fthe school /personnel shod I d -"enab I e accurate tracing of a high percentage 
./of the students who change schools. .''^ 

" . Once the children are locntod, a second problem Is f hat 'of imposing 
a lengthy tes1 ing schedu le on a single chi'ld ienrol led In a schobl which 
Is not participating, in the study. This l,atter problem can be approached 
through test samp II ng procedures. Migrating children will be administered 
a subset of three tests. For example, ..^.ome first grade children' In the • 
cohort group who changed schools between fall and spring testing • 
might he administered Reading Achievement, Sel f-cohcept, and problem 
sclytng. Other migrating first grade cfilldrdn might receive the Math 
Achievement, Attitude Toward School, and Concept Formation. Peer 
ratings will '. u oltaineJ I'.y .Irawing n subsample of the child's, new 
classmates, AM testing of migrating children woul.. be accomplished by 
special examiners from the project staff. No assessments of teaching 
behavior will be obtained for the'-new class. 

All cohorts changing schools within a site will be traced and tested 
by the resident project staff.. The cost of tracing and testing individuja I 
cohorts migrating out -.f the site area will be very high. A sample of 
20 perccht of these children will be traced .and tested using test . 
sampling procedun.'S. The data obtained from the small subsample of 
migrating cohorts will be used to identify and'describo the nature 
of any biases Introduced by selective migration.. 
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Data Ana lysis 

Plans for analyzing the into must take acg^ount of the unique 
relationships among vurioi lo's 3n(J among pntterns of variables 
mentioned above. Account- must also be' taken of the Kinds of scales 
used and of the .I'argc number cf varU'ables to be handled. 

■ « • ■ ' 

Thus/ the statistical ana I yn Is of the data wl M proceed Id 
stages, each stage designed tc slmplfy the analysis In the next 
stage as much as possible, while still preserving a maximum of 
Information about .relationships among the variables. 



The flnst stage of data analysis is designed tc combine some of the 
discrete variables Into mere functional injlces; for example, empLoyment 
of parents, family income, type of dwel I ing,^ and number of rooms should 
combine to. form a single index of socioeconomic status. 

During stage two of the analysis, simp le descriptive statistics 
(means, .standard deviations) and co.rrelatlonsVl I I be generated for major 
categories of children. ' " 

. . 'A " ' ' ■ 

In stage three, factor anal.VsIs of dependent and I ndependenf variables 
will be performed in an effort to reduce variables within each set and 
to combine data. col looted with several Instruments about a. single . 
dlm.enslcn of behavior. The Plowden report (Peaker, 1971) provides an 
excel lent example of data reduction us"! ng -these procedures. In addition 
the stability of factor structuresNi^ross major classification 
groups wllllbTso be examined. A ' 

' r''^ In stage four, multivariate rogrosslon tQchnlques will be applied 4 
to determine the predictive relationships among the Independent 
and dependent variables. ' • ^ • * 

.» 

Each stage=^of the data analysis plan Is further deta I led below. 

Stage I . I Hventory of Categorlcil Variables Wlthl*- the Control Group ' , . 

Although It would to of groat value to be able to perform 
separate analyses of the rolationsh i;,5 among the dependent and 
independent values for each cell of- v. crossclasslf Icatlon of ' - ."• 

•Individuals by sex, grr.de, race /SES,. etc. a compbete 
cross-clasbi f Icatlon of ihlr/tvpc- wouid Involve toe many cells (and 
thus too few ubservntlons in e?)en cell). It will be necessary to 
clossl fy Chi Idron by grntle, Dnd certainly possible to cross- » 
classify by sex and- race. However, before attempting to use the 
other categurical vnrlaMuS (SES, Pre-Schcc I Exper i'ehce'. Dwelling''; 
TypO; etc.) tor Q nCre refined classification, preliminary data / 

• analys.ls must bo dene tc see how many children can be observed " ■, , 
In eacb cell of various kinjp vf cross- closr. if icot Ion. Hence, 'the 
first step in the analysis of the dat.i will be to construct 
contingency tat les amcng all of-^the catucjor ica I ^control vorl'ablos. 
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Analysis of those iablVis,' perhaps through Lazarj-sf eld's latent 
structural analysis ( I9G6) , will y I c; I •.! a .picture of the re l.at lonsh I ps 
.among tho categor ica I variablus,, and will allow a subset of these 
variables to chosen, for purposes of aggregating the data for ' 
separate Stat I stlca-l^na I yses. ' ' ^ 

Of the rema-i ntrig cJ^tcgorica I control va'ri'ab.I.es, -those that 
are highly related to the categorical var'iab le^ ;usod for aggregation • ' 
of the 'data will not bo use;d further (since th^cV :i.nf Itience is • 
already rtfl^'cted by the varialjk-s used for agg'r'egat ion) . The other 
remaining categorical yariabk-s will be coi.ibinecf,-'lf possible, Into ' " 

one or,.flore ord i na I sea I OC' ( i nd icos)^ ref I ect i ng soc ioeconomic status, 
sptcial talents or hanaica'ps, and hom..- educational stimulus (e.g., ' , ^ 
pre-^chpol training, home languag-^ environment, <;tc.) of each chi ld. 
These scales, tqg<5t-her with the nifffTeri car (ordl.na and. Interval 
scale) control variables, will be used as conditioning variables ' 
(moderator varlab k;sJ-. I n the remaining steps of the .analysis. • . 

stage I I . Data Ana lys is of Dependent and I n-dependent Variables 

Al I of the dependent and independent variables 'in the study " 
can be^ expressed at least on an ordinal scafe. Thus, all of these 
• varlableican h,6 treated as .continuous var-i.a.i3les and subjected to 
standardnlcrs^riatc andzmultivarlate a All of the analyses 

described. bejoW w1 1 I begone separatohy for .each eel I of the cross- 
el ass If 'Kcat I on obtained i'n Sto^e I. ' 

(a) Means an-dr-Var ian,c.es will be compUted-for all Irtdependont, 
dependent,- snd'-nu/ner.ica I control variables. *• 

(b) Zerb-of"der correlations wl I I be computed among a M of 
the variables .named. In (a). 

1 ■ • i 

Using the output of (b) and either canonical correlation analysis 
and/or stop-wlso partial correlation analysis '(with the orders 
in' which tho variables are entered being determined by a priori / 
consideration of the Importance of thu variables), attempts wi I I be 
mdde to reduce tho number of numerical control variables tp a more 
^mahageable^slze. Oncu these- numerical control varfobles are selected, 
ih&so variables, wi I r bo used\ as conditioning varlobjes, arid: 

(c) Conditional means will bo computed for all Independent 

and dependent variables* ' - 

Cd) RoS'idual Vne.ons and variances will be computed for all 
variables. 

(e) PartkJ correlations will be computed among oil of the 
independent and dependent vari:.ihles,. / 

For tho purpose of further analysis, tho quantities obtained 
in (d>. and (e) can now be treated *as ordinary mean's, variances; and 
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zuro-ord^r correlations, b^sod. on a re(iluced number of obsorvations ' 
(Morrison, 1967; Rab, 1965; Anderson, 1953),.- 

^ ■ ■ • 

Stage I I I . Roductlon of the Number of I ndtopc;ndorTt and Depondont Vjrlgbl 

As mentioned abo/b, an unique aspect 0+ this study .Is the use 
of mul trpla.iiifiasuruments of common b^ihavioral d imens io-.s . . Although- ' 
this featurt^^ot the study should load to groator accuracy of • cone I us Ions 
and greater f I tx ibi I i ty, it does mean that many of the variables, 
both within, the. swt of i ndc'pond"ont variables and within the set of 
dependent vqrlable<^', ere highly correlated (indeed, have a single . ' 
factor structure). Hcnco, , un I or,s those single- factor configurations 
of variables are' reduced iind summarized by a single va.Mable, a ' ' 
■serious problem of mu I ticol I inear ity mi-y result, thus compi icati ng 
Interpretations' of the relationships among the dependent and Indopendont 
varl'jbles. In consequ<9nco, at this st^jgo of the analysis, Procustes :~~ 
factor analysis techrtiqu-os. wi H bO' used to.obtain □ smaller class - 
of dependent and indepondehf variables which will (1) reta iW a 1 1- or ; 
most of -the information about the behavioral dime.ns Ions measured 
by the larger-, class of variables, and (2) have a direct and . 
namable relationship -to the behavioral dimensions measured by the 
above mentioned clusters of highly dependent ( s i ng I e-factoV) . 
variables. Principal c6mporionts~Tvri4-4)e obta I ned separately for ' 
the dependent and independent variables. Each of 'these, components 
willjthen be rotated in turn th.rough'a set of. target vectors • > 

^reflecting the behav i-pra I d imens ions deemed common to the variable ■ '» 
clusters present in these variaUle sets. From- these factor analyses ' 
(one .for -fhe dependent; and one for the" independ-ent variables) , 
all factors common to the variable clusters will be rotaintsd, as-' . 
wel I as. all factors exhibiting signiticantly large variances. 
Where several vc.riabi os load almost e/itl rely on a single, f.actor, 
only that factor-^ wil l be retolned vor the later'analysis. ' However^ 
variables loading lightly. on several factors (arid/or with a unique 
and large component of varlahce) will be retainoJ for the. ana lysi s, 
in place of the' factors obta'insJ.. fn. short, the Factor Analysis 
will be use.' nut to .replace all of the vari ables,. but ^nly to 
identify multicol I incarites In the '.:.^!ta and to el iminate these by 
replacing highly correlated v:>riables by the single factor (pr. 
factors) accounting for all of their var lot ion. , ( i f time and ^ ■ 
uvaila^le computerfac'i I ities permit, however, aopafato regression 
analysers r9l at ing theVlepenJent factopi to ' he ' i ndopendent factors 
may be attem(Dted.) " ' ■ - . 

8eslJ,es perm it+inrj a reduction jn tho number of Vfirlables 
considerej* the.' factor analysis performed at this stage will be 
retpi ned'f&r 'descriptive purposes, .^3irice it' v/ ill indicate the 
behavioral domains samp'lcd by th"^ study', ^nd.give some indication 
^bbth of the reliability of these domains (in the presence of the ' 
'control .variables); and /jf...the vnlld.lty of the study (i.e.., that 
the behavioral ■•demains which the study hv-^s heGn designed 'to sample, 
'hove iFideod been samj^lec) . ' * 
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It shouk; be rumarke..: l-hat t-huso' factor analyses will be ■ 
■ purforme] stsparately for each cell of tho cross-classlf icatlori by 
control v^irlablos obtalnai In Stape I.. At the proSent time, It Is 
planned that n. lucticn of variables will be ;!one. only if the .samo 
reduction can ach ieved . s imu Itunpous IV in ail c^ils. The requirement, 
however, may have to be rulax.id soiric^wjTpt ■ i f the-. factor analyses In 
■various eel Is are' not rough I7 comparable. . If i'^ turns ..ut, - — 
however, that the factor. an^i I yses are noK;?>i;^ across colls, 

this result will, of course., bo a highly sj'^l^^ finding of the study. 

5taige . I V_. Mu 1 1 1 var i at u Hoc,rfciSs^j un 

Having reduced the comp.cxiiy of Tha analysis as much as possible, - 
In each eel la separate i;,u Itlvar'iate regression analysis will be 
performed :>to determine predict've .'elationshlps anong the- Independent 
and dependeni variables, and to' test the tentative hypotheses about 
such relatlotiships slated earlier In this report. It should be 
remarked that for purposes of this analysis (and fcr thc analysis in .. 
previous, stages) ; the fall' measurement 'ot any achievement variable 
which was also measured In the spring will be used as an independent 
(predictor) variable for the sprinfj measuromont. . ' This technique . 
•for measuring chongti (growth) when multiple repeated measurements of 
the same variable are. obtained. h<:s beeri recommended by. Bock (1963) and 
others, * 

Also, a multivariate analysis of covarlnnce for the dependent 
yarlableSsacross cslis, with the independent variables as covarl^tes 
(Glesor & 0>kin, 196-9, 1972; Rao, 1953, 1959, Pottof f ,& Roy, .1964)' 

■will bo used to detonnine the Influence bf the categorical control 
variables on the relationships between the independent and dependent 
variables, if no sign It leant differences across grade leVels are 
found, the separate regression analyses for these grade levels can 

'be poojed (with grade levo.i as-^an Independent variable) to produce 
an overai I growth curve for ihS dtipendent variables over time (grade 
level)." This growth curve can be ' later compared with growth curves 
obtained fror.v the longitudinal study. 

In addition to oVe-cali multivariate growth curve analyses, 
w marginal (univariate) grC>l=Kourvc .unalyse^ on each dependent variable 
will be performjO. '^.o as to oi/f^-In.. a more dotal h-^d plcture-of what 
independent var lab 1 es , inf I uenco growth.^ i n each oepenoent variable. 
^ These more' detc i led ■ stud its will be usocNto supplement the overall- 
'picture provided by the mu l-Mvcrlcte anc* lysis,. 

V ■ - * ■ 

• • . Another, rcro dot.ni l-.jd study, that can ;.c attempted as time 
and budget permit, is a canonical .corrtJatlcn ana, lysis between the 
dependent .and Ind^peiidein- varin!4.es. This analysis wl 1 1 study 
pred ictobl I Ity of configurations of dependeni variables (dependent • 
canonical var lares), by prior vantocedant) patterns of Indepondent 
varial>los Ci nc'ependent canonicu'i variates).. _ If the canoj-iicai. 
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var lotos so oLfjInuc! ccincluu roughly with (or hovo' high correiatluns 
..with) tht factors obtalncJ !;y the onotysii, of'Stagc III, this will provide 
a slgnlflcont i nturprftatjon of -thodc-pendenclos revealed by the 
niu.l tlvarlatu riv-gression analysts, . 

•TaKon twgi^thor, rhusc analysivs con provide n int;re complGto and 
_dt5tolluU picturti of , the yffocts of h^my and schot;! unv tronmonts 
on thu cygnitlvc, affoctivc, and soci il dcvo Ivpmont of 'hi id^run 
I n "fche \j r I ma ry sc hue. Is t h n n h d vu beun j va i I a b I g f rdm p r e v 1 o J s s t u d I es . 
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Development and oe lection of Instrumerifs" 



Instruments for the study need to' cover a. broad group of settings by-~~ 
administrators without extensive training. A review of the p-Byc4]iome:trTc ll-terature 
In the relevant areas Indicated that a surprising amount of Instrument 
development has accompanied other studies, particularly those related to 
the preschool phase of development. In the vast majority of cases, « 
however, the Instruments are focused on variables unlquepm.;:^ particular study 
or dniy appi Icable to a I Imlted age group. As Seller ( I 9?3) > points out, the 
temptation to-usu available^ instruments can result In low validity and 
"...what is worse, one often ends up with a lot_of answers In search. of 
questions (p. 20).". The 1 Iteratyr^^ review d Id, iro.vi^^, yield valuable 
approaches to Instrument devclopftiorit, ana In some cases provided the major 
Item pools for .the Instruments presented. 



, Each of the newly.develo^od Instrument^iinderWunt several trials and 
revisions. In the final trials, all In'sjTumcnts wore administered to 
approximately 200 children In grade I and 200 children In grade 4i Tljese<. 
children were enrolled In sevc.n clas&t^s at oacli grade level In eleme)iM^>^ 
schools. In Indlanapol Is serving primari ly black, d isadvantaged;><|Qmmut3m^es. 



Five eiernpntary schools part lei pa^^^d' In the study. 



All tests wore admlnlstored by. project staff recri^fc!j;ed for this purpose. 
Achievement test scores were-^aken from the school records and reflect the 
clty-wlde testing program us~lng the Metropo I itaT4^ Achievement Tests. The 
' Rupll Information BookleT, designed for complet^o^i by the teacher for. the 
cohorts only, was comp^^ted for throe children In each classroom,' or a total 
of 21 students a^^-each grade level. x 

. . . ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■■ 

, The In^Janapolls trials provided f^na I item analysis data, reliability 
ostlmates^r^and' Informa-Jlon about administrative problems. The trials also 
provided a^'large volurtre of data which was analyzed: to examine the Inter- 
r^^jons cjmong the va^i^s ^Instruments. Subsequently the teacher pbsorvat Ion 
procedures, portions of'^ft'e Teacher Questionnaire, and t.he Pupil. Description 
-j?f Tea<:;hlng w^e revised to such an extent that the relationships established 
In Indlanapol Iss^wl 1 1 no longer^' be appl icable. In these cases the Indianapolis 
data may ba: suggestive of the relationships obtainable w'th the general ctass 
Instruments - ' . • 

\. Hn the remainder of this report, ;^ separate section Is devoted to each 
-Instrument and the results obtained from the prel Imlnary try-out of ^ 
: Insftrumen-fs Ij^. I nd lonapol Is. In n few cases, the instruments have, been 

revised, so that sub-sen I es for which data arti reported may not al ways be 

Identical with sub-scales In the final lni)fruments. 
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Thv Clv.iss.*Robtc.r Is dvsjfjnod; to provUlo. the master' r^^cbrd of all pupils 
.prttcipatlny' In th^. .study* ' Provision Is.mad^; for :.in Id^-nt I f Icat Ion number 
viMch locatwis k^uclr child by school; cjr.uJc, c^.nd twcichur; Sox, mci; and ag'u t 
arc Includc^d. An cstlnCitu of socioeconomic status l,s rcqucstud, sincu Income; 
Infon.iat Ion for soMc. f.UHlll^s inay'b orilttwd from thw Parent Quostlonnalre. 
Tho toa^fchur Is a5k.d to Indlcatu Indlvl-duals who'oro handlcappud so that 
such children ciin be Iduntlflud for special s^ubiptud los. Thu tu-achor also 
Is askod to Identify those children who^ for affy robson, rocolvo tholr 
reading or arithmetic Instruction from somcor^o olse;. This Information will 
permit Identification of children who are not taught rending ond arlthrriotlc 
I v classroom teachers who are not bofng obserVs;d and who should not enter 
Into comparisons of toachur observation data and achievement data. 

Table T presents the Class Roster Information for the Indianapolis 
sample. No .Information regarding reading program and arithmetic program, 
was obtained on the. original form of the Class Roster. 

The original form of tho Class Roster asked teachers to Identify students 
who were academically, musical ly or artistically talented. Of the 398 
pupils In the Indlanapol ts sample;, 23 wore Identified by -teachers as . 
academically talented, six- as musically talented, and nine as artlstlcal ly 
taiented. ^ong the II first grade students who were Identified as 
academically talented; and who also took the Raven Coloured Progressive 
Matrices,' five chlldret^; or almost hqlf, wore below the average score 
earned by the first grade group on tho Raven's. At the fourth grade ^ 
lovely of fho nine students for whom both •teacher'' s ratings and Raven^^s 
^scores were available, two pupils had Raven's scores that were ayerage 
or below- These data raised questions about the accuracy of teachers j^^^-- 
identification of talented "youngsters* and requests for such information 
therefore were eliminated from the final form of the Class Roster. 
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. Tabic f . 
Froquoncy Distribution and Porccntagen 
• • . Class Roster . 
**• . ■ ' 



FuiHo 1 Ci 


200 


•50.3 


Mak- 


196. 


49,7 


Race 


• 




Black 


230 


57.8 


. . Whito 


167 


42.0 


Other 


1 


.3- 


SES 






Lower 


254 


63.0 


Mi.ddlo 


■ 130 


. 32.7 . 


Upper . 


12 


3.0 


Not Ratod 


2 




Handicaps 






Munta 1 


21 


5.3 


Physicai 


. ■ 6 


. .. . 1.5 


SpGoch 


1 1 


2.8 


Hoaring 


5 


1.3 . 


VIsuaT 


13 


3.3 


Tota 1 


398 


100.0 , 
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Rci^ofs's Colou^u'•^P^oc|^ussIvo Matricos 

< 

Tho Ravoh's Colourod Progressive Matrlcos Tost (CPM) has buen 
soloctod OS a moasure-of gt^noral ability. Tho tost is a widely used 
moasuro of c|eni;ira I ■.ciptitudo for school work and doos not penal izo 
childrijn f.rom low sociocconomi c_ homes. It is regarded as being relatively 
•culture fair with no reforenco to coinmon. objects and no reading 
required. Experience has little effect on tho scon, obtalnod. The 
.test Is sirnplu and qu ick to" adrni n i ster. It is not a timed test although 
students can be -paced through the tost. Because of the format of the ^ 
tust with all items of a similar nature, there is likely to be littlo 

2iy error resulting from variations in test administration procodu res. 
The- CPN'i i s norma My adm i n i steri^d i hd i v i duo I I y us i ng the board 
for young childrun 5-7 and the booklet form for older children. 
Reports of group administrations as wejl as preliminary test I n,^ 
indicated that results did not differ t f the test was group administered ' 
using the booklet form. Thus a decision was made to s^udy group 
administration during the Ind^apoUs testing. The results were 
•excel lent. . It. seems feasible to plan for group administration at all' ' 
levels except first grade. Flrsi; grade pupils can be tested In small 
groups If Initial orientation to test taking Is conducted. 

In exploratory conversation, with Mr. John Ricks, Jr. of the. 
Psycho I oc) leal Corporation, the United States, ci I str I butor of the CPM, 
the posslbl I Ity.of using a black and white form of the test was considered. 
We feel that little If. anything will be lost by adapting the color form 
to the black and wh I to, format. Of coursv^ If the cost of the CPM as 
•now available can be born6 then wo rocommdnd the CPM be used In color. 
But In ;..,rQe sea I o test I m;i the cost might be considerably reduced by 
using 5 l..iack and white form. The arrangement for this would have to 
be made with Mr. Raven (son of J'. C. Raven) In England to secure 
permission. to print ot buy a black and white form/ 

From the, tryogts • in Indianapolis, the CPM seemed we I I suited for 
the purpose selected. This statement is based on the fol lowjng 
considerations. / . , o 

■ ' / . ' ' ■ ■ ■ . 

-J.' The mvians for both grade onu and grade four pupils, were quite. 
• • . close to the moans of the norm group reported in -the test • 

manual (Raven, 196,3). For grade one, the I nd ianapo I i s mean was 
16.2, compared to a mean of 16 for the -norm 'group. For grade ■ 
four the means wore 25.1 and. 24 respectively. 

2, The standard deviations were luss than rupbrtod by Raven's 
.for the same group" First grade 5.3 vs. 5.8; Ppurfh gr Je 
5.B vs.' 7.1. V ■ . ■ 



\ 
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The KR 20 Internal consls+ency values were .83 and .86 for 
the first and 'fourth grades respectively. This is well within 
■the range of values reported in the litura-ture. 

It was an.t'icjpatod th- the group administration of the booklet 
form of the tost, would yield valid results with fourth grade 
pupil_s but there was Initial concern for group •admlrJstration 
at the first grade level. This concern was unfounded as 
revealed by the comparisons of means, standard, dev-iations, 
rel labi litles, and observation of the test administration. 
Furthormoro, the. correlations of CPM scores with reading and 
mathematics ach l.ov;ement were about the same at grade one as 
grade four.. ■ " ' . 

An analysis o-f subscoros :is compared with norm values 
revealed c I osc correspondence for the 3 subscpres of. the tost. 
At first grp^o the subscoros were 7.3, 3.1, and 3,8 compared 
to the values of 8/ 4,. and 4 for th6 norm group. At the 
fourth grade kve.f the subscoros v/ere 9.5, 8.5. and lA^f 
compared to" 10, 9, and. 6, ' ■ 

Th"e study of patterns of incorrect choices, revealed that the 
children were responding meanlngf.ul ly |b the. items.. The 
guide to the use of the CPM (Raven, 1 90i^^royldes means for 
classification and analysis of Incorrect choices, e^g., "The 
f igure is I rrclevant," ' -I t is Incomplete, but correct as .far 
as It goes," Very few pupils responded to the test by 
choosing the Irrelevant flaure. Error analysis revealed 
that pupils mlsstng Items were understanding the Item even 
though they could not' make a correct choice. 

o 

The correlations of CPM. scores with read ing and mathemat'cs 
achievement were in ^he range expected, *25 to .45. 
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Reading and Ma homatlcs Achlevemont 
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Bloom (1964) stated that all achluvement areas are so Interrelated 
and verbally oriented that measures of reading comprehunslon collected. ' 
at the third grades level tend to be Indicative of achievement In all 
the content areas at the Junlor-and senior high school level. More 
recent sti.dles (Newman, 1972) which .were fol loW-ups of the USOE 
first-grade readinrj studies (Bond & Dykstra, 1967) support Bloom's 
statement. . „ . , 

What has been of concern, however, was the means by which reading 
achievement should bo determined. In a review of the literature, the. 
following sources of, information were found to- be particularly helpful: 
' ^ ^^^^0 to Tests and_ j^asu^ri.M I nbf ruments _in_ Read i ng (Farr & Summer, 
1969), 2) Reading ; What Can Bo Measured? (Farr> 1969) , 3) Measurement and 
Evaluation of Read_lnji.-^Farr. 1971), 4 ) Moasu rement Qf Road i ng ' Ach i eveme~ 
(Farr, 1971), and 5) The . Litoraturo of Research ' in Reading with Emphasis 
on Models (D?^vls. 1971). -? — — T" 

A variety of pub.lishod group reading achievement tests were identified 
and. examined. This included each of the following. 

Burnett Roadi.ng Series: Survey Test' ^ 
Ca 1 1 fornia Achievement Tests: Reading 
. Gates-MdcGini tie Reading Tests ■ 

Metropo I i tan -Achievement Tests: Reading ^\ ' 

Now Developmental Reading Tests 

SRA Achlevemont Series: Read.ing , • , " 

Stanford AcKievement Testr^ Reading Tests ' 

Af-ior a .critical review of the reading achievement tests in 
terms of their val idity, rol labi I ity, pdHible use by t hid classroom 
teacher- (usefulness of teacher's manual, format, etc.), and'the time 
required to administer the test, 'it was concluded that the 1973 
Stanford Achievcmei.t Tests: Reading should be used for the longitudional 
study. Vocabulary and Reading Cp-ipreh6ns ion. subtests wl I I be used, but 
Word Study Skills subtests will be omitted. .Specific information about 
the tofets to be used is presented in Table 2 and Table 3. >; 
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■ . • » Tafcfe 2 r 

pj'lDl°.Ci^', Achicvomoni - rests ; Road Ing 

Primary Bat tory ^ . 

igvel • Grade Fonii . Skill 



Items . Time 

(Minutes) 



1 i.5 r 2.4 


■A,B/C, 


Voccjbu Ic^ig^/.^^ 
Road i ng"Corng\ 
Rea'd ; ng Co'mp • 


Par-ir A 
Part B', 


37 
45. 
42 


20 
20 

■ 25 


II . 2.5 - 3.4 ^ 




Vocabjj lary ' 
■ Read iwj Comp. 
Read • ng Con:ip. 


A ' 
B,.. ■ 

< 


37 . ■ 

45 

48 


20 
20 
20 


I'll '3.4-4.4 


A,B,C 


Vocabulary 
Reading GompV 




37. 
70 


20 
35 


1 ntGrmed 1 ate Battery . . ' 


■ 1 4.5 - 5.4 . 

0 

( 


A,B,C, 


Vocabulary 
^.eading Comp., 




50 
72 


25. 
35 


.11 5.5 - 6.9 




Vocabulary • 

Read Ing. Comp. 

> 

! ' 
■ »i 




50 
71 


25 

55 
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Tablo 3 
Rel iabi I Ity Measures 
Stanford Achievement Tests ; Reading • 



Primary 



Level 


Grade 


Forms 


Ski Ms 


8H 


. KR-20 


1 

♦ 


"1.5-2.4 


A|B,C| 


Vbcabu 1 ary 


.87 


.86 








Comp. Part A 


.95 


.94 




o 


• 


Comp. Part B 


.95 


.95 


• 

11 


2.5 - 3.4 


A|B|C| 


Vocabulary 




.84 








Lomp. Part a 


.95 


.94 








Comp. Part B 


.96 


.95 


III 


3*4 - 4.5 


A,B,C, 


Vocabulary 


.89 


.88 








Reading Comp. 


.96 


.96 


Intermediate Battery 










1 


4.5 - 5.4 


A,B,C,. 


Vocabulary 


.90 


.90 








Reading Comp.. 


.95 


.94 


II 


5.5 - 6.9 


A#B,C, 


Vocabulary 


.90 


.90 








Reading Comp. 


.95 


.94 



SH s Split Half 

KR-20 Kuder-Rlchardson Formula 20 
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. SIncG there are other widely used 'and highly respected reading achievement 
tests, some comment as to^thelr possible use seems warranted here. The 
CaUfornia Achlevemont Tests ; Reading , the Gates -MacGiniti^- Readin g Tests, 

and the Metropol itan Achievement Tests ; Reading are all acceptable . . 

Instruments for measuring reading achievement. However, the Stanford (1973) • 
has been chosen because (I) it appears to be more culture'free, (2) It Is 
more reliable, and (3) It wi 11. not be used before September 1973 In school 
testing programs. 

While a tost of reading comprehension may be administered at the end 
of grade one, such a test would not be appropriate at the beginning of grade 
one. The knowledge of letter names at the beginning of grade one has been 
shown (Durroll, 19^8; Barrett, 1965; Bond & Dykstra, 1967; and Dykstra, 1967) 
to be the best predictor of success in reading at the end of grade one; for 
this reason the Recognition of Letters subtest of the Cl ymer-Barrett Prereading 

g^'*"*'Q'"y should be administered as the "reading" measure" at the beginning of 

grade one. The RQCognition of Letters subtest (35 ltems> 18 minutes. to 
■administer) and the Descri ml nation of Beginning Sounds subtest (20 Items, 15 
minutes to administer) constitute the short form of the Clymer.-Barrett 
Prereading Battery . "^"^ ' — 

Some comments as to why the reading-related subtests of the Stanford 
Earl^ ScKool Achievement Test, SESAT, (Madden & Gardner, 1971 ) are not being 
recommended for test ig at the beginning of grade I appears warranted? the 
most appropriate reading-related subtest of the SESA? for thaJ)eg Inning of grade, 
one Is the subtest entitled Letters and Sounds (Part 3), However/ this subtest 
s actually two different subtests, «ack of which measures a different construct. 
Items 1-13 assess the ability to l.donttfy a written letter which the examiner ^ 
has identified orally. Items 14-41 assess the ability to match beginning - 
sounds. Although the KR-20 reliability coefficients for grade one testing 
range from .89 to .92 for the complete subtest (all 41 Items), It Is doubtful- 
If such rel labi I ity^would be maintained If assessment ^woro limited to the 
port I on dea 1 1 ng w 1 1 h I ettor know I edge qn I y , the f I rst 13 1 terns . Therefore, 
the Recognition of Letters subtest for the Clymer-Barrett Prereading Battery 
with 35 Items is considered to bo a bettor measure of the student's potehtlal 
for success in reading., . 

The Stanford Achievement . Test- 1973 (SAT) will be used to col l,ecf 
mathematics achievement, da'ta at^rades 1-6. The SAT Is wel l sulte'd for the 
purposes of th* . study having high reliability and excellent dontont validity. • 
The 1973 edition wd 1 1 be .new aftcj not used by students previously, The 
existence of a 1973 edjtlon Is a good recommendatlbri In Itself. 

The problem of ...obtaining base line data for mathematics during the 
fah teisting at. grade bho' can be overcome by using'the Stan ford Early 
School Achiqvotnont Tost II, 1971 (SESAt). ' The SESAT 1 1 Is desjgnod to 
measure chi Idren's cognitive abl l<lt l.os upon ontran'ce to' first grade. The 
mathematics section "contains 5-5 Items and requires 20 minutes to administer. 

A set of equivalencies has been developed for Interfiretatlon of results 
In longitudinal studies. Thus scores' on- the Pr I m&ry Battery I of SAT can be - 
compared ,wlth\ scores on SESAT.. This -la a most valuable asset for this study. • 
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Problem-Solving arid Conservation ' ■ j 

• -The Inclusion of measures of problom-soly^lng and' conservation / 
n the battery represents an attempt to measur^.'^cdgnltlve development ' " / 

In.two broad areas which transcend- particular currlcuja or course ^• 
ofterlngs. Problem-solving reflect? th6 child's ability to cope 1 
with both In-scJiool and out-of-sghobi situations'. Conservation ^ i 

reflects that deve I opmeTitaP level described by PI aget as being pre- j 
requisite to formal thinking operations. . .j 

.■ . , ■ •'. j ' 

The two Ifjstrumcnts Selected to measure these variables were 
developed as part. of the USOE Belmont project and were specifically ' } 1 ■ 

■ .designed to minimize .ethnic and social class bias, an^to be free from . ' / 
dependence on reading ability (Asher, et al., 1971)^. They are 'the Purdue / 
Elementary Problem-Solving Inventory and' the Purdue Concept Formation / 
Test Conservation- , "^L . ' / 

The problem-solving test original ly; used 35 mfn slides to project / 
Stimulus material and the concept formation test used 16 mm motion picture f 
film. Both tests, however, have been adapted to booklet editions and I y 

pretested on disadvantaged chi ldren <McDan tel , Feldhusen, VVheatley & Houtz,/ 
1973). The booklet editions wl 1 1 be/used In this study. ' . j 

Prob I em-Sb I v Ing . . ' ' ' ' [ 

The Purdue Elementary Prob I em-Sol v Ing Inventory (Feldhusen, Houtz / 
& RIngenbach, 1972) was designed to assess the general problem-solving / 
.ability of disadvantaged elementary school children from various ethnic j 
backgrounds and grade levels. The original si Ide form of the tost consisted 
of 48' Items presenting problem situations In cartoon form. An oral 1 
script. covered the beginning directions, a verbal statement for each / 
Item, and'all directions necessary to guide the children throuqh the / 
entire test. » ^ 

. • . - ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■/ 

. The fol lowing Is a description of the 12 Item-typos Included In the/ 
Inventory. ; 

- ' ■ - ■ i - 

• CI) Sensing the problem: Ss are shown a cartoon and asked. 1 

to determine If 'there Is or Is not q problem. (6. Items, one example) i 

(2) Identifying the problems: . Ss- are shown a picture of a / ' 

problem situation^ given several verbal statements, and asked to 'i 
Identify the one statement which specif tes the 'problem. (.5 Items) /. • 

. . (3)^ ' Asking questions: Given a cartoon .and an' oi:a I statement 
of a problem situation, Ss arc given a series -of groups of three 
questions and asked to pick from each three the question^ which 
woald be most u.soful Ih eiarifying the problem. (6 items, one example) / 

(4) Gues,slng causGs: .Given a carto6n and an oral statement ' 
of a problem situation, Ss are next given a series-bf three. possible 



causes for the problem and asked to pick tho on% which Would be 
, the most likely- cause of the problem. (2 Items) 

(5) , Clarification of goal: Sff are given a partially or 
ambiguously defined task or goal^and asked to select from each of 
the groups of three alternatives offered, the question or piece 
of Information which would clarify the goal or afford an adequate 
search model. (2 Items) 

. ($) Judging if more Information Is needed: Given a cartoon 
and an. oral description of a problem situation, Ss are asked .to 
Judge whether' sufficient Information Is or Is. not available to. 
proceed to a solution. (3 items) • „ 

(7) Analyzing dotal Is of the problem and Identifying critical 
Clements: A problem Is presented In a cartoon with an oral descrlpti 
Inclucjlng ful I statcMont of the goa I . Ss must . Identify those 
oloments of tho situation which arc needed In producing a solution. 
'(3 Items) ' .' 

(8) Redefinition or transformation: Given a- cartoon and 
oral descrfptfc^n of a problem, "Ss are asked to Indicate which things 
Ir> the cartoon could be used to yield a sol uf I on. Ss are required 
to redefine or transform common objects In order to see their ' 
potential use. (4 Items) 

(9) Seeing implications: Given- a problem and a proposed 
solution, Ss are askbd. to pick from grcjups of three the most likely 
result If the given solution were Implernonted. (6 Items) ' 

' ' - . ■ ' '■ 
(10) Verification: Given a problem situation, S=s are asked to 
select the next step frqm three stated alternatives, the correct one 
depicting a testing, va I Idatlony or verification activity. (4 Items) 

^-Uj) Solving a single solution problem: Presented with a 
problem situation, Ss are required to sploct from three stated' 
'alternatives the alternative which will solve the problem. (3 Items) 

(12) Solving a multiple solution problem: Ca) Unusual 
•solution: 'Presented with a problem situation, Ss are asked, 
.to choose from among- throe cartoons, the one that 'represents the 
most unusual solution to the problem. (3 Items) (b) Best solution: 
Presented with a problem situation and three stated solutions, all 
tenable, Ss are asked how they would spiv© the problem. (3 item?) 

A three-way analysis of variance was computed using total 
scores and scores on the subscales'-of the Inventory obtained from 
.1073 children. In grades 2, 4 and 6 In' Gary, Indiana on the original 
35 mm slide edition of the test. The ethnic factor accounted for on I ^ 
3% of the total variance, suggesting app I Icabl I Ity of the tost adross 
ethnic groups without undue bias."' The reliability of the 25-ltem 
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bo'ok I tit' edition of the tost was computed for two separate studios 
(McDanlol,, e1» al 1973). In tho first study, a Kudor-Rlchardson 20 
rellitabiirty qoofflciont of .55 was obtained for 142 children In grades 
2 and 4. In the second study, a Kuder-Rlchardson coefficient o* .79 
was obtained for 192 children In grades 2 and 4, 

. • ' 0 

Consorvat Ibn u 

. Jests of . Qonservatlon typically Involve a child watching an 
oxamlrier perform transformations on objects an'd.belnij questioned about 
changes In the objects. For example, a child watches while milk Is pourpd 
from a short, shallow container Into a tall thin one. The.qhlld Is then 
asked whether there Is more, or less, or the same ampii^t of r.llk as * 
before. Because of Jhe equipment needed, these tests 'have generally^ been 
.conducted by Individual examiners testing one chl ld:ait%- t5"i<^. 

, • . ■ W'" :• 

The or I g I na I form of 'the .. Purdue Conc ept - Formation fe?.t - Conservation 
placed the examiner op a 16 mm. color motion picture film. On the film, 
the. examiner pertformed 21 transformations using milk, beans,- blocks, 
clay, rods, "and cardboard cutouts representing areas. After oach " 
transformati'on, 'the child marked an answer, sheet Indlcatrng whether the 
now display contained' more, less or the same amount as the original.' 
The. tost has bSen tried on 'a large number of pup Ms In grades X through 6 
and can be handled without difficulty by children at these gradV love Is. • 

The 1,6 Item 'booklet ed It ion-" was .tested .-with 194 students In grade 2 
and 172 students In grade 4. The K-R 20 reliability coefficient was .84. 

Prellm'lnary forms of thJs te.st using the motion picture, administered 
to approximately 300 children at grade 4 and 300 children at grade 6 
correlated with tho Lorgor-Thornd I ke Verba I I.Q. scores .-27 at th^-^fourth 
grade and .24 af the sixth-grade, suggesting a measure which Is rel&tlvoly 
independent of verbal ability. Correlations with arithmetic achievement 
tests, howevG^r, suggest , that the conservation measure may be faivl^ly , 
Importaht In certain kinds of schooT achievement. • At the fourth grade 
■ I eval , thesL correlations were .39 for ,ar ithmetic concepts and .53 
with arithmetic problems. At the sixth grade level, the correlations were 
.21 and .20 respectively . ■ , 
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Att I tud-c Toward School " 

lio criticism of mcasLiromcnts ot llmlt^sd school outcono 
varlabldsr^s sounded by Averch of al., (1,971) In a critical review 
apd syathosts^of rasoarch findings. Ho fl^ts this doflcloncy among 
.t ho most pervasive I Imitation of educational rfc^^earch: 

First, sducat I ona I outcomes a r© almost exclusively 
, measured by cognitive achievements.' But the educational 
system has many functions and many ^outputs, . Cognitive 
. achievement, In parttcylar that part meas4(?^)d by 
standardized tests, is only one aspect o,f'' Student 
learning (p. 153). 

Bloom (1964) says that the cdnsequetjces of repeated success 
or failure over several scjioo I v'ear^ must !^^«lm effects on' 
the Individual's view of himself and ht"S:-<imtij^^fcS.,J-oward school 
and school learning. Holt ( 196^) bel leves ■thatSt4T^ very 
lmportant>en.ds In Ihemsolves.' He states th^a<shice|litrii^^ 
be a 1 1 that>3 . ch 1 1 d roa My gets from ' scho,6 1 , tli^y-^^ht ,fb^C "^^s-. 
positive ones. X ' • . i^-^' 

Rel iable. InstriJm^^ts designed tp^Ji^-siu^e a^fc^l^^^^^ toward, school 
for children' In the eleTii^tary grades have "goh^a My "^been scarce. 
Those Instruments which hax^^ beten used- have varied/ l.h method, 
qgal Ity, and Tn^t^ded, reclplents>^^^^^^ ' . ' 

Gl Ick (1970) usM^he Pupi l Opinion Questionnaire. This 
Instrument . contains 60 Likert scale Items with subscales measuring 
disposition toward (I) school teachers, (2) school, woi^k, (3) class- 
mates, and (4) school In general. Intercorrelatlons among the 
components ranged. from .29 to .81 for five randomly selected" 
classrooms. October to May test-retest correlations of total 
scores within the sfiame five classrooms ranged frocn .39 to .75, 
with an. average of .73. Rel labi I Ity of. the subscales was not 
reported.- This Instrument has been, standard I zed for use with sixth 
cirade students. -' ■ ■ , . 

Jackson and Lahaderno (196.7) revised the Student Opinion 
Pol I (.Jackson & Getzels, 1959) and the Michigan Student Questlonnalr 
(Flanders, 1965) and administered both- revisions to 292 sixth 
grade pupils. The Student Opinion Poll was designed to elicit 
responses to four aspects of school life': .teachers, curriculum,- 
student body, and classroom procedures. The revised version 
cont2ln.ed 47 multiple choice Items' of the'fo I lowing format s ' 

. The things f\9af I. am asked to study are of: 

a. great Interest to me. 

b. average Interest to me. . 

c. 1 1 tt I e .'Interest to me. . 

d. . no Interest to me. 
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In gonof:^^ my fGollngs toward s^chool ar6: 

a,, ii^^^- very favorable I I Ike It as It Is. 

somewhat favorable - I would'. like a few changos"- :-••- 
■*'•' -. ^ somewhat unfavorable - I would like many changes. 
■ ■ .'d. very unfavorable - I frfjquontly feel , that school Is 
" pre-tty much a waste, of time. ' • ■ ' 

' . ■ ' ■ 

The Michigan Student Questionnaire contained descriptive 
^ statements about school and teachers. Jackson and lahadorno 
revlsijd this Instrument to 37 Items with the following format: 

y . What we learn In class makes me want to learn n6w things 
' strongly disagree disagree agree . strongly agree ' 

This teacher, certainly knows How to teach. 

strongly disagree, disagree agree strongly agree 

The correlation between responses to the revised versions ' 
of the Student Opinion Poll and the MIehlgaa Studept Questionnaire 
was .62 for the tot^l sample, suggesting fairly stable attitude 
structures at the sixth grade level . 

' The I n B»|-ruct I ona I Objectives Exchange (lOX) In Los Angeles • 
has devetoped a series of I nstrumonts designed, to measure affec.tlve 
components of the school environment. One. of those Instruments, ' 
entitled the SchooLSohtlment Index, contains 8r statements, related 
to six dfmensIons„of the school environment.. These six dimensions 
Include teachers, school subjects, learning, social structure 
and cl.lmate, , peers, and school In general ." Internal consistencies 
for the subscales ranted from .47 f^^m, while the internal 
consistency of the Instrument as a >whole was .80. Items with a 
correlation of .20 or more on the l-^m 'homogeneity Index are used 
. Authors report a high Intercorrelatlbn among the subscales. 

Ehrllch (1968) working with Thorndike and Hagen at Columbia 
University, constructed an attitude Inventory with 120 Likort- . 
■typo Itens. These Items were derived from student compositions 
on the subject, '•How I Feel About School Factor analyses of 
the Items were computed by gra(ia, sex, and for the total group. 
The resulting twelve functional dimensions of attitude Included: • 
generalized negative affect, general enthusiasm, need forWiVlty, 
feel Ings about classmates; reactions to order-and aosthetlcs^^pf ' 
the school plant, feelings about own teachers, feelings about S> 
th'e principal, perception of behavior, learning and ambition, 
anxiety, reaction to authority figures, feelings of persecution , 
or .>>»jjst treatment. This Instrument was administered to 1 ,053 
' pupils In grades 3-6. Ehrllch concluded that scales of LIkert-type 
arc feasible for use with-'yoiing children beginning at the third 
grade level, the construct "attitude toward scnool " Is mu Itl- 
dlmenslonal, and the factor pattern of the dimensions varies 
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, from grade to grado and between soxos. Also key periods ofchango 
In the attitude toward school wore^-ound at the end of grade 3 
^nd .at. the end of grade 6. 

Ehrl Ich. performed a second order factor analysis on her 
12 dimensions. and defined throe majorclustcrs. The first 
cluster reflects the child's reactions to. fhb school setting and 
his-^ nterpersonal relations, including teachers/ peers and parents, 
particularly as these react ions reflect generalized negative affect 
through such items as "I don't like reading," "There isn't 
much sense In learning what they teach-us in school." The second 
c ustcr refers to the child's enthusiasm for school; hbw 'it satisfies 
his ainbitions and need for pleasure in the envi ronniont provided, 
e.g., 'School, is fun most of the time..."- "My teacher helps me when 
I need help," The third cluster is an activity factor, expressing 
the child's need for physical activity and socializing: "You have 
to sit still too much in school," "Wo do not gc^t enough time- to 
talk to our friends In school." . ' 

Other measures of attitude toward school have included the 
semantic differential, Interview techniques, Guttrnan scales, 
projective measures,. and checklists.. Few Instruments, however, have 
been developed for use with children below the sixth grade level. ° 

In addition to the paucity of instruments, few studies examine 
the elementary school child's attitude toward school and .Its 
relationship to other cognitive and sociological data. Those 
found jn. tho.l iteratuhe have deal t primari ly with the relationships 
to achioverjnt, socioeconomic status, sex, and grade level. 

. The relationship of attitude toward school to achievement has 
not been clearly demonstrated.. Ear'ly studies reported no 
significant ro.latlonships, Tononbaum (1940) found no correlation 
coefficients above . 13 between attitudes and I.Q., report card grades, 
and other measures of achiovomont. His sample consisted of nearly 
500 sixth and seventh grade students. Tschdchtel i n, Hips ken and 
Rornmers (1940) found no significant correlations betweop attitudes 
and group Lntel I Igenco test scores for 527 Junior high students. 
Malpass (1953) found llttio or no relationship between attitude 
qnd achievement on standardized tests. Jackson and Lahaderno (1967), 
af+or testing almost 300 sixth grade students:, found correlations 
rangrng_from .-^08 to .19 between attitude toward school and 
scMo r grades ;~Stanf brer reading, language, and arlthmoti?53 scores; 
and KuhlmanrAnderson I .Q. scores. . . \ . 

Three more recent studies have found small but significant 
relationships between attitude toward school .and- achiovomont. 
Glick (1969) ^-^urid high correlations between attitude and achievement 
for sixth grade children. Noalo, Gill, and Tismor (1970) found 
significant correlations between sixth graders' attitudes toward 
specific school subjects and ach!ovoment, Alvord (1972)' found a 
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correlation of .20 between school attitude and a measurp of 

achlevoment In science for 1,105 fourth grade students.' The studies cited 

suggest that attitude toward school tends to have low/ but 

positive, correlations' with achlevemont. 

Re^arch' comparing attitude toward school and socioeconomic 
status has been I nconc luslvo. Derk, Rose, and Stewart (1970) 
suggested from their review of I Iterature" that the socioeconomic ■ • ' 
status of the American chll'.i does not play a significant part In 
/ the detormlhatlon of his attitude toward schoof' Their owfL study, 
.Involving over 500 fourrh and fifth grade students,- conf I rmed 
this expectation. Glick (1970), on the other hand., tested 14 
sixth grade classrooms and found that high SES students had attitudes 
significantly higher than .low .SES students. GlIck (1967), In ' 
a study Jnvolvlng four SES levels, found an Inverted J-curve 
relatloashlp between SES levels and school attitudes. He explained 
this In terns of an Interaction between the quality of the school 
and the degree to which the school meets the needs of pupils 
.. relative to the need .satisfaction offered by alternative available • 

settings. Attitudes for many students in' the lowest SES level . " 
, take a favorable turn, possibly because the school can offer , 
more than can the home and alternative neighborhood settings. . . 

Several studies have attempted to. determine If there are 
sex d If ft^rences In attitude, towards school . Fltt(l956), 
Lunn. (.1969), Berk, Rose, and Stewart ( 1970) found that girls' at- ' 
titudes.are more favorable than those of boys. However-, • Jackson ' 
and Lahaderno ( 1967) and Neale and Proshek (1967) found that 
attitude toward school was not a function of. sex. 

Several studies .have Indicated- a negative trend In attitude 
toward school as the child grows older. Snyder (1965), Noale (1967), 
and Lefovre (1966) found that Intermediate grade pupils tend to 
perceive activities associated with tholr learning activities 
fnoro negatively than do primary grade chMdron. Strickland (1970)' 
states that attitudes tend to become more negative over the school 
career and oven In the course of a school year. 

Attitudes toward school are Important, affective components In 
•. the life of the elementary school child. Yet, Instruments designed 
to measure attitude toward school for children below the sixth grade 
level are few. .Those Instruments which have been developed present 
reliability and .validity data only for the total score** and none 
for the subscales. The following pages describe the development of an 
Instrument to measure attitude toward school for elementary school . 
students. Subscales of this Instrument are designed to pleasure - 
(1) attitude toward teacher, (2) attitude toward schoolwork, and 
(3) attitude toward school In general. 
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Development of I nstrument > ■. 

In the dovelopmcnt of the Instrument to measure attitude 
toward schopl, five successive forms of a questlonnalro 
were designed. and tested. Each form was tried In a school setting 
In order to (I) test the Items, (2) establish administrative 
procedures, (3) check statistical and analytic methods and (4) 
provlde/ldeas and approaches aval lable only through direct testing.. 

Three preliminary editions led to Form IV, a 45 Item Instrument 
with subscales for attitude toward school In general, attitude toward, 
school work and attitude toward teacher. Tests and retests of Form IV 
were administered during February and March of 1973 to students attending 
a parochial school In New Orleans, Louisiana. . Twenty-six students were 
In the fourth grade, 29 In the fifth grade, and. ^3 In sixth grade. 

Teachers in grades 4-6 were asked to rate their students on 
attitude toward school.' The fifth and sixth grade teachers rated 
their pupils on a scale from l-IOO. The fourth grade teacher 
ranked her pupl.ls to Indicate the most positive to least positive 
attitude toward school. The correlations between the total score 
on Form IV and teacher ratings were .69 for grade 4, 
.60 for grade 5, and .66 for grade 6. ' 
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Four. day test-retest^ correlations for Form IV are presented 

• ■ 





Grades 




1. 




6_ 


.74 


.86 


.76 


.56 


.74 


.68 


.83 


.93 


.76 


.86 


.91 


.80 



School work 
Teachers 

School In 'Genera I 
. Total 

The correlations between teacher rating and total score on 
Form IV are quite high when compared with other studios In which 
teacher ratings were compared to pther criteria (Roshal, Frieze, & 
Wood, 1971). Scores on Form IV apparently measure attitudes which 
can bo observed by teachers. The high test-retest correlations suggest 
score stability over a short period of time for the total score. 

Form V, tho"'f Inal form, represents a further effort to improve 
subscalo rol labl I Ity and Internal consistency. Thlrty-nlne of the 45 
Items used, on Form V had shown substantial Itom-subscale correlations 
In- the previous pi lot studios. Six new Items were developed. 

The three ^subscales of Form V are attitude toward school work , 
..14 Items; attitude, toward teachers , 14 Items; and attitude toward, 
school tn general , 17 Items. Form V was administered to ISO students 
In. seven fourth grade classes In Indianapolis. . 
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The I torn analysis for the Indianapolis data revealed no Item- 
subscalo correlations bolow .30 with the vast majority being above 
.40. The alpha est I matos of roHabI I Ity'- for this testing ware , 
.75 for attitude toward schoolwork, .79. for attitude toward teachers,, 
and .81 for attitude toward school In general. The reliability 
for the total scale was .91. The percent of students choosing 
each response for Forn V can be found In Table 4. The Itonn-subscale 
and I tern- total correlations are presented In Table 5'. 

These data suggest that Form V of the attitude toward school 
measure Is sufficiently well developed for use In subsequent 
studies. There Is, however, a substantial Intorcorrolatlon among the 
subscalos (school work and teachers, .61; school work and school In 
general, .76j and teacnor and school In general .69), 

The high' correlations suggest "that the present Instrument 
Is essentially unldlnenslonal In nature, and may b© measuring a single 
generalized .orientation, to the schoo[ environment. Whether this Is 
an artifact of the Instrument or reflects the actual nature of 
school attitudes cannot be determined at this time. Despite the 
apparent hl'gh, overlap between the pubscales of this Instrument, 
there Is sonoe evidence from the correlations which follow 
(Table 6) that the subsca I es represent a degree of orthogonality. 

Correlations with Other Variables ( Grade 4) 

It would. seem, logical that a child's attitude toward school would" 
bo related to several other variables. First, his general ability and 
achievement scores should, bo Important, assuming that school attitude 
Is riot llkely.'.to be high If school Is too difficult for the student, ' 
ior If he Is not doing well In the work required. . Second, If a child's 
self-concept Is markedly low or high, one might expect some generaHzatton 
and projection of these perceptions onto the outer environment. 
Finally,. It would seem that tho parental aspirations* for the child and • 
the parental acceptance of the child would have a bearing ori' the way 
the child relates to both the schoolwork and the school teacher. 

Low but positive correlations were found between attitude 
toward school and LQ., measured here' by Raven's Coloured Progressive 
Matrices (see Table 6). Those correlations are higher than those 
found by Jackson and Lahaderno (1967). Orthogonality of tho subscale 
Is suggested by notltig that the correlation between tho Raven's 
and attitude toward schoolwork la higher than the correlations between 
tho Raven's and the other two subscalos of the attltudei^tests. 

The highest correlations were found between attitude 4-owarcl 
school and measures of achievement. These ranged from .23.'''*^o .43 
and all were significant beyond the .001 iWeit Hero agaL'h ' 
correlations between the subscale attitude toward rhoo I work and 
.achievement were higher than those for the other subscalos. These' 
correlations are among the highest found In the literature (Click, IS»70j 
Alvard, 1972) , 
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Table 4 . . 
Percent of Students Choosing Each ResfSonse (Grade 4) 
' Attitude Tow:iru School 



Item liumber 


A 


i 


C 


I 


i 


1 


31 


C 


15 


IG 


32 


2 


17 


7 


8 


U 


49 


3 • . 


14 




li 


n 


49 


4 




5. 


7 


12 


48 


5 •' . 


IJ 


3 


12 


13 


54 


G. 


30 ■ 


7 


22 


7 


32 


7 


24 


' ? 


22 


17 




U 


^^ 


'J 


14 


19 


3G 


. 9 


14 


7 


14 


13 


51 


lu 


12. 


• 8 


K ' 


' IJ ■ 


■ 45 


n 


13 


U 


,33 


8 


38 
42 


12 


31 


L 


■ iL 


9 


13 


27 


13 


. 18 ^ 


14 


»' 


l4 


3C 


11 


10 


13 


29 


ll> 


2-4 


9 


11 


14 


41 


ic 


20 


8 


10 


14 


47 


17 


28 




15 


14 


33 


IS- 


53 


o 


5 


7 


25 


IS 


13 


5 


8 ^ 


20 


54 


20 


17 


■ 3 


i> 


15 


5G 


21 


.25 


.. 5 


22 ■ 


i; 


3G. 


22 


44 . 


u 




9 


32 


23 


11 






. 25 . 


41 


24 


lu 


0 


13 


- 13 


4b 


2j 


20 


. G 


12 


14 


47 


2G " 


52 


17 


9 


6 


15 


27 


23 


7 


23 


12 


34 


28 


S 


ij 


G 


'■ 1 9 • 


GO 


2-9 


20 


6 


14- 


13 


39 


30 


. 14 


y 


22 


IG 


38 


31 


22 


- 8 


21 


IC 


33 


32 


27 


9 


17 


14 


30 


'33 


24 


17 


14 


12 


33 


34 


2G 


r% 
O 


14 


11 


40 


35 


10 


3 


13 


21 


52 


36 


27 


12 


14 


7 


3-9 


37 


32 


a 


l6 


13 




3cJ 


40 


9 " 


12 


8 


0 * 
L J 


39 


7 


4 


y ■ 


12 


CG 


40 


2y 


7 


28 


4 


■ 29 


41 


21 


11 




G 


53 


42 


21 


7 


12 


13 


47 


43 


23 




13 


13 > 


42 


44 


33 


lu 


=14 


7 


33 


4ii . 


12 


2 


li: 


13 


59 
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Itom-rSubscolw and Itum-Total Corrolatlons (Grado 4) 
Attitude Toward School . 

Item liumber Sciioolvmrk (saclter Ganerl/" Totai 



1 

3 



. ■ .5C .. .. ■ .-.53 

.45 

.03 .44 
.yl .47 

■ .45 

■ 3G 

.37 

.57^ 53 
' ' .62. .58 

"5 

.65 • :.i 

.30 .28 
.53 ".52 

.45 • • .ay 

.48 .37 
.36 .42 

.bS .54 
,38 .3t) 

.40 .41 
.47 .40 

,43 

.!>2 



i> . .53 . . 

6' ■ • • US " 

7 

8 

^« . .51 

10 . ' 34 

11 • 
12 

•13 > 

14 . ,52 ^ 

15 
16 
17 
18 

.19. ,5y 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 : .42 
25 

20 

27 .03 

2G 
2:9 
30 



31 'ci 

32 .42 

33 • 

34 .54 

35 ,;49 

30 * 57 

37 

38 59 
32 * 

40 . .40 

41 .51 
42 

43 30 
44 

45 ■ ^ 

N = 179 



.32 

.JC 

Ao 
.42 
.4G 

Job . .!i4 
.55 

.^il .42 
.30 
.42 

.45 .41 
.24 

.39 .35 
.36 



yean 4y.2 4t>.5 54.8 152.5 

5^ 10.7 11.4 13.0 3 1 o 

Alpha Coefflclont .75 7V 81 . 'ji 
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Table 6 

elatlons Botwoon Attitude Toward School 
and Selected Vartablos (Grade 4) 



Var ladle 


N . 


Schoo l work 


Teachers 


School ir. 
General 


Total 


Raven's Total Score 

■ • ■ ■ / 
Reading Achleveme.-,t 


169 


. .24* 


.15 


- ,15 


.20^ 


■ i79. 


.40^* 


.35.^^*. 


.34^*^* 


.4.0^^ 


l^lath Achievement 


179 


.43*^* 




.32^* 


.38^^* 


Self -Concept 


175 


. ".39*^ 


.24^^ 


.29^^ 


.3V^ 


Parental Aspiration for Child 


. 58 


-.32 


-.34^ 


-.32 


-.37^ 


Parental Acceptancei of Child 


86 


,.24 


.24' 


,24 


.27 \ 



* significant at .001 level- 
^ significant at .01 level 



It Is Intorostlng to note tho apparent relationship between 
attitude toward school l ,d solf-concept. These correlations 
ranged from .24 to .39 and all were significant at the .001 level. 
This Is consistent" with references assorting a relationship between 
self perceptions and attitudes toward the school' environment (Lunn, 
1969, Berk, Rose, & Steward, 1970). 

Attitude toward school and parental aspiration for child were 
negatively related. Correlations ranged from -.37 to -.32. . Items 
concerning achievement were used on the Parent Questionnaire. These 
Items r fer to tho degree of concern the parents h.ave for the ' 
success of their children. Tho negative correlations between 
parental achievement motivation and attitude toward school may be 
related to Erh I Ich's observation that high enthusiasm for elementary 
school seems to be associated with low socioeconomic. status. 
Perhaps parents with a high level of concern tend to expect 
too much of their children which could result In tho child's lower 
attltud^e toward school. This Is an area relatively untouched by 
research and one that needs further investigation. 

Positive correlations were found, between attitude toward 
>school and parental acceptance of child. This could be somewhat 
anticipated. Although none of these correlations were significant 
at tho .01 level, a 1 1 wore sign I f leant at the .05 level. 

Correlations wore found between attitude toward school (Form V) • 
and several other educational arid psychological variables designated 
f or ,tho longitudinal study. These are presented In Table 6. • 

In summary, the psychometric characteristics of Form V and 
the expected pattern of correlations with selected variables 
from the total battery suggest that the measure provides a useful 
estlnate of student attitudes toward school. Form V wll I bo used In 
Its present form with grades 4-6 In the longitudinal study. The same 
form, with a, yes-no answer sheet, will bo used for grades 1-3. 
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Plers.-Harrls Children's S€^lf-Concept Scale 

. * « . , " 

^ Much support has been given to solf-concept as a 'construct by 
researchers In the f leJd's of education and psychology. This construct 
Is regarded by many to be central to the Individual "in terms of how that 
Individual Interacts- with his ehvlronment both socially and coqnitlvelv. 
Cofer and App ley* ( 1964) state:^ ' ' ' , . • 

Because the self participates In all of life's ^ ' ' 

experiences the strength of the^Jervad l-n^ self-concept Is 
seen as the most important (generalized) source of 
motivation for social behavior (p. 32t). . .. , ' •' 

The individual interprets stimuli and selects responses relative to his 
concept of himself. . ' > ' 

c ^ " 

Relating self -concept specifically to education, Prukey (197b) 
states that, "There Is a .persistent' and significant relations^hip between 
self-concept and academic achievement at each grad^ leve-l..."' (p. 27). 
Olggory (1966) notes a positive relationship between academic aspirations 
and level of ,se I f -concept. Drier and Haupt (1966) found that Independence, 
achievement and affi Native behavior are enhanced by high levels of seU- 
concept. Brookbver, Thomas and Patterson (1964) 'have estabi I shed 
that teachers influence a child's self-concept. '"Therefore, It is / 
Important to Investigate this construct 'if one Is In-terestetl In* 
discovering how various school settings affect *fhe cognitive and/or 
affective functioning of the' child. Moreover, it fs, important to 
Investigate self -concept as it- develops, over time. Wy lie (1961) wrote: 

n 

At present there are no longjtudlnal data on which to . 
base a description of the development of self-concept. 
. In lieu of such data one might think that', resu Its from 
cross-sectional studies of various age groups could be • . 

pieced together to attain a tentative developmental picture. . \' 
This is impossible, however, due to the wide differences • ^ 
In instruments, relevant characteristics of Ss, and testing 
conditions in the studies under review (p.. lT9) . . 

Selection of I nr.truments for Grades 4-6 

. As a measure of self-concept in school age children, the Plers- ^Har'rls ' ' 
Children's- Se I f -Concept Scale was chosen. This scale contalns'"80Ttems^ — 
and may be administered to groups or classes, grades 3-6, In a 30-40 ' 
minute sitting. The child answers yes or no in response to whether or 
not a particular statement is generally true of himself, for example: 
I am obedient at home; I am dumb about most things, I wish I were 
different. A snore is computed for 5'factors, behavior, school, • 
social, physical and anxiety, as well. as a total scale score. 

In evidence of constryct validity, the Pters-Harrls manual reports 
a correlation of, .68 between the total score on this scale and the 
score on the LIpsltt's Children's Self -Concept Scale . Correlations 
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of .43 and. .3 1 were found, between this scale and teacher" and peer 
.. ratings of 'sociaHy effective -behavior fof^ both boys and girls. 

Correlations with achievement for 54 boys ahd 57 girls in "fhe 4t»h.grade 
were •32 and .43 respect ivoi'y. ,\) . * / " , 

Test\^|test reliability was estimated to be .72 for 56 third 
•graders, after a four month period. - Internal cohsistency as calculated 
by the- Kuder-Richardson 20 formula was c90 for 56 girls and .93 for 
63 boys .in the thircf grade, , (Additional statistical evidence of / 
reliability and vaM-dity can be found in the Piers'-Harr is manua I . ) 

A second "factor analysis was done by Stanwyck in 1972. This factor 
analysis was done on the-results of a study of 800 subjects from ' 
. grades 2 through 3 i-n a whit6 middle c Lass school • Results again 
yielded a f.ive factor breakdowh similar to that reported in the Piers- 
Harris Manua I , with some items loading into slightly different factors. 
The factors are labeled feeling self^ behaving? school self, 
social self and body self; each factor accounted- for 22, 21, 18, 10 and 
7 percent of the variance, respectively (Stanwyck, 1972) . The factors 
from the. Stanwyck analysis are used in. the current work since they are 
based on a larger, more representative sample and because the analysis 
is more recent. ^ 

The full Piers-Harris scale, as published, was administered to . . 
4fh graders in innor city Indianapol is schools. A/test administrator., 
read the staterr\ents to the students and they recorded their responses 
on standard op-scan answer sheets « A response of agreement that the . 
statement was true of the Individual was coded A and a response of 
disagreement was coded B. 

On the day the test was administered in the schools^ h95 
students v/ere present, Out of this sample, 10 answer Sheets were 
discarded'due to a large numb,er of omissions (5 or more), or flagrant 
irregularities in responses, i.e., alL responses being yes or no, 
a pattern of alternating yes and nO; etc* The analysis of the data 
• ^ is therefore based on 185 awswer sheets. 

The Item-subscale and the Item-total correlations are reported In 
Table 7. Kr-20*s, moans and standard deviations for the total and each 
subsca re'iare also reported In Table 7. Internal consistency as measured 
by the Kr-20 formula for the total scale score and the behaving,, school, 
feeling, social and body self subscales were as follows: .69, #81, 
.82, a80, o58 and ,65 respective^ I y. The mean for the total score was 
50.06 and the standard deviation for the total, score was I2426,. 

The item analysis data and interna h tons 1 stency coefficients obtained 
for this sample of children suggest that the total score and the first 
three subscale scores (Behaving Self, School Self, and Feeling Self) are 
sufficiently reliable for use in the study. The I ast two. subsca les 
Social Self and Body Self) exhl-bit limited rel iabi I ity and will be 
most useful in analysis focusing on group means. 
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"Table 7 . , 

Itom-Subscalu and Item-Total Correlations (Gradu 4) 
Piers-Harris Children's So If -Concept Scale 
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Subscale Correlations 
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1 

Beliaving 


II 

School 


111 IV 
Feeling Social 
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Body 
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1 
1 
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O 

4. 
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• 43 
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.36 


' 1 1 


• 3/ ' 






s ■ • . 
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1 o 
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.33 - 


,44 
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.37 
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,31 
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.36 


1 c 
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.26 


16 




"- .'.44 
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.23 


17 




.41 






.27 










. . 44 


.30 


19 




.39 






.21 




• JO 








.^^^30 


21 




.1-^55^ 
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.40 








.58 




.4? 


23 




-.53 • 






.32 


24 




.45 






.35 


25 






.59 




.43 


26 






. .52 




.45 


27 




.48 






0 26 


28 










.33 


29 




.56 




.69 


.32 


30 




■ .54 






.32 


31 






.53 




.38 


32 






.36 




.16 


33 




.50 




.39 


.36 


34 






. .50 




' .28 


35 






.58 




.40 


36 


.38 








.32 


37 


.36 • 








.21 


38 


.33 








. .21 


39 






.40 




.25 


40 


.51 .. 








.41 
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•Table 7 (contd.) 



Item - Subscale Cor'r^j^tlons 

'■'•e'" . . I . . ' II I'M T^\%. s , V . Total 

Behaving School Foeling Social Bodf ''Score 



41 




.58 






42 




.33 .. 






" 43 




.61 




•1 


44 


.13 


o 






45 




it 


,37 




46 • 


,49 






50 


47 


.32 








48 • 






.52 




49 




.56 






50 


. .52 






55 


51 








60 


52 








.55 


53. 


- .44 




.54 




54 




.65 






55 . 




.34 
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52 
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.36 






58 


.55 








59 










60 


.42 








61 


.45 








62 


.28 
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,37 , 
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.37 








65 


.45 


' • . • ' 












.50 




67 










68 






.38 




69 




.33 






70 




.33 ■ • 






71 


.29 








72 








■.42 


73 










74 


.45 








75 


.36 
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76 


.37 








77 


.20 . 








78 






.50 




79 






.43 




80 


/ 


.41 


.44 




N = 185 










Means 


18.96 


15.92 


13.36 


. ' 6.(38 


-SO 


6.00 


5.41 


4.69 


2. 16 


KR 20 ' 


.81 *. 


.82 


. .80 0 


.58 



.68 .38 

-.'14 :■ 

.72 .38 
.16 ' 
.25 
" .39 
.50 
.35 
.42 
.45 
■ ' U2 
.40 
.49 

,.73 .41 
. .29 
.29 
..23 

.45- 

. . ^ .46 
.55 • ^ .44- 

. .42 . 
..29 
.26 . 
.42 
.35 
,41 
.36 
, .33 
.21 
.30 
. 23 
.27 

.58 ' ,44 

' • .30 
' ,33 
.33 

. ; .10 
0.41 
.30 
.45 



4.45 ■ ' 50.06 
2.11 12.26 
.65' .89 
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•■ Corrulatlo ns with Other VarlablQS (Grade 4) ' - > 

According to previous research and theory it is expected thdt self- 
concept wil l correlate with ach i.evement, independence and affi Native ; 
behavior. For the I nd ianapol is testing achievement was measured in the 
■ areas of reading and mathematics. Independence was measured by the Individual 
Action subscale of the Peer Rating Scak. and .the Independence subsca I e • 
of the PutII fnformation Booklet./ One sea I e "on the Parent Questionnaire . 

• also reflects parental press for independence. The Peer Rating Sea I e . 

; and. Pupil Information Booklet >ponta in ratings of a chi ld's overt independent 
behavior. 'It "should be' noted however that the Parent Questionnaire 
mwasureG how much indeperfdent behavior is encouraged by the parent. This 
may or may jnot be • rof lecteci in. the child's actual behavior. Final'ly, 
aff i I iative. behavior is measured by both the Peer Ratlng'Scale on ' ' 
subscale I 1 .1 (Affective Relationships) and the Pup i I I nformat ion Booklet 
on subscale III' (Social). Correlations .between self-concept (total score), 
and these selected var iab I uS'-'a re presented in Table 8. 

Self -concept was found to be moderately corre-iated with reading 
achievement "(r = .32, p < .01') and math ach leyement ( r = .39, p < .X)l). 
Smal I but significant correlations were found, between- the total self-concept- 
scores arid the Individual Act iofi arid Affective Relationships subscale- 
scores of the P^eer Rating Scale. ' No. s igni f leant Correlations were 'found 
iDetwetfn self-concept and the Independence or Social subsca les of the 
Pupil Information Booklet or between sol f-cohcep.t and the Maturity Demand 
subs,cale of the Parent Questionnaire. - - 

♦ * . ■ ' • ■ 

' I n -summary,, tot-il ,scale self-concept scopes were f'ou rid to be.. • . 
"moderately correlated wfth both Achievement -scores; however, sel f 7Concept . 
was not fourid to be related to measures of independence and affijiatlve 
bfcihaviOr. " ' . , ' . 

■ • ■ ■• ^ . 

Developmerit of instrument for Grades 1-3 

For thw purposes of measuring self -concept of first gr^^de chi Idren, 
a shortened form'Of the Piers-Harris Ch i l dren ' s Se I f -Concept Sea I e -was . deve I oped . 
To select Items for .the short form, data from Tv^o eapl ler studies condueted 
at Purdue were used; In the first study the full Piers-Harris scale 
was administered to 413 third graders attending predominately black 
ghetto schools in Indianapolis. In. the second study the Piers-Harris 
was administered to 119 second grade white suburban studepts, Item 
analyses Were computed for each subscale reported by Stanwyck ( l'972).' . 
and for those subscales reported by Piers-Hcirrls ( 1 969) . Item9'"l"nitial ly 
chosen for the shortened scaje were those which correlated at .least .30 ' 
-with the total and appropriate subscale totals for the two studlos.- 
These items were inspected for appropriateness of vocabulary for first .•' 
grade children. An attempt also was made to balance the number of 
Items representing each of the factors. Thu final form contained 40 
Itbms which could bu grouped Into three of the factors j-oported by . - 

Stanwyck: feeling self, 16 items; school self, 14 Tfems; and behaving 
sulf, 10 itums. 
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Table/ 8 '. • 

' Correlation^ Betwcun Sol f-Concv^pt and SolectiSjd Varl.ablus (Grade 4) 



ScalG ^ 



Correlation 



. Individual Actjon ° 185 

Af f-jct I vo Relationships 
Pupil I nformatlt>n Booklet * . 

* ■ ■ 

. Indepundoncti ^ \-j 

Social ly 
Paront Ouost1onnal.ru 

Maturity Dornand . .. 89 



.32** 



Rcsadjng Achievement 184 
Mathematics Ach I ovement * •• . ^ "184 " .39** 

Peer Rating Scale • . . ' • .. • 



J3* 
.18* 

.24 • 
• 17. 

.02 



*p < .05 (one tall tost) 
**p < .01 (one tai I test) 
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Answer shouts with Yes-No rc;sponso positions wore pruparod for primarv 
grade children. Small pictures (e.g. , a dog, fish, boot) were used as 
^placo markers for the itc;ms. 

This ^test was administered to 168 first grade pupils in Indianapolis. 
uuT of This sample, 25 answer sheets wore discarded because of a large 
number of omissions or obvious irregularities in responding. The following 
analysis, therefore,, is based on the responses of 143 pup i I c. 

The item analysis Is summarized In Table 9. • Item-subscalo correlations 
are considered more Important than item-total score correlations in view of the 
effort to obtain independent scales. 

Four of the 16 Items on subscale I fal I below the criterion of- 
.30 correlation with the subscale score.' One item in each of the athwr 
subscales failed to rr,uct this criterion. The wording of oach of rhese ^ 
Items, together with thirteen items identified by examiners as containing • 
troubJtiSome vocabulary, wuro revised before inclusion in the final form 
reproduced in the Appendix. The results reported in this section are for 
the wording used In. the Indianapolis testing. The reliability of the subscales 
appears to be too low to warrant analysis of individual scores. The total 
self-concept scope, however, is suf f Icieritly rel lable for use in. the study. 

Correlations with Other Variables (Grade I) 

Table 10 presents the correlations between self-concept total score 
and selected variables. The total self-concept scale score was cor-' 
related (r =..23, p< .Ql) with reading achievement and (r = .42> p < .01) 
with math achievement. A significant correlation was found between the 
self-concept score and the Independence subscale (r = .45, p < .05) and the Social 
.subscale (r = .59, p< .01) of the Pupil Information Booklet. No . 
significant correlations were found between self-concept and the subscales 
of the Peer Ratings. Self-concept was not correlated with tho Maturity- 
Demand subscale of the, Parent Questionnaire. 

The total self -concept score for first grade pupils was significantly 
correlated with achievement scores and some measures of Independence and 
aff Illative behavior. It was not corrolate'd with selected measures 
obtained from peer ratings or -parent quest ionna 1 res. 

In summary, the Piers-Harris Chi I dren 's Se I f -Concept Scale, as published, 
appears to be a good choice for pupils >n grades 4-6. The shortened 
modification- of this instrument seems appropriate for children In grades 1-3. 
The total score for both levels is sufficiently reliable for all analyses 
specified for the study, Selective use can be made of the subscale scores. 
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l.tcrri-Subscci Iw ancj Item-Total Correlations (Grado I) 
Plcrs-Harrls Children's I f -Concopt Sea I o Adapted for Primary Grades 
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Means 


7,64 


8.81 


6.40 


22.85 


SO 


2.72 


2.67 . 


2.32 


5.64 


KR 20 . 


.48 . 


.67 
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Table 10 

Correlations Between Self -Concept and Selected Variables (Grade, I) 



^ i Scalu * 


N' ■ 


Correlation 


Reading Achievement 


138 


. . 23** 


Mathematics Achievement, 
Peer Rating "Scale:- . 




.42** 


. Indlvldu^J .Action ".• 


138. 


** * 

.04 


Affective Relationships ' • 


1 38 . 


.13 


Pupil jln format Ion Booklet V 






Independencu ' - • ' \ 


.;i6- 




SQclal * \ 

* * . • f 


. . 16 


...59** 


■ ■ ■ _ N . 

Parent Questionnaire • ^ 






. Maturity Demand " , \. 


.63 


-.06 



\ 



* p < .05 (one tall test) - \ v. 

^*.q < .0! (one tall test) \ 

\ \ 
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Peor Ratings ofPorsona I -Social Duvolopnitnt 



This section describes tfio rationalo for and tfie dovGlopmont 
of an instrument to moasurci sociai:izatibn in grado scfiool cfiildrGn. 
Tho goal was to dove I op an instrumunt wfiicfi would provide an 
overall index of social izat ion, ombracG tfic major .aspects of 
social ization,. and, if possible, provide diagnostic s,ubsca I os. 

Most definitions' of socialization spdcify a learning of social 
behaviors and their consequonces (Glidewoll,. 1966) or an acquisition 
of social knowlodrfe, skills, and attitudes (Brim, I96i5). Socialization is ' " ' 
the process by which an individual learns to interact With others. 
Tho family- and. tho school i^ro the primary: agents of- the socialization- 
process. The. rGSuarchroportod in "this investigation focused upon . 
the school, and in particular, upon fho school, peer 'gVoup.: GosTIn 
(,1969)- concluded that fho pcor group is second only to the jDarents ■ 
-In. social izing tho child and is probably, more powerful In socialization 
than are teachers. J3I idowdl I ( 1966) reported that a very sfablo • ' 
social strupture existsMn c| jmentary classroors. GosI In ( 1969) . . 
suggested that this, social structure is not equal ly facM ltative for ' 
a 1 1, ch i Idren: ■• 

The. schools, cannot claim, a clean bill ofhoalth In dove lop i ng social I zat Ion. 
. Discrimination is hampant on subtle. as well as obvious grounds,; Pross- 
. . ;.ing socialization ncpds such as in the sdxua I -soc.i a I area, are all but ■ = 
.ignored. (Lower-class youngsters, minority group youngsters, non- 
conforming youngsters.,, border 1 1 no ability youngstors-^a 1 1 are shamefully 
Ignored or even openly discriminated against. Tho social i zat Ion record 
becomes worse as the chi I (J moves, from first to twelfth 'grade [p. .8113. 

Bauer (1.97.1) also reported that "...there is a growing conviction . 
that, guiding chi ldren and yoiJth. in the development of woll-balancGd, 
effect i vo persona I i 1 1 os const i tut.cs the teacher ' s s I ng I e most i mporta'nt 
function Cp. .65]." ' ■ 

A rev I e,// of the socialization literature identified twelve 
construct variables rolatod to the soda I i zat ion process. These 
construct vui^iables can be el og leal ly organ ized into throe groups— • 
Individual prosocial action, social interaction and ..affect ive 
relationships. • ' . ' '• 



ndividuM ■'^'ros.oc i a I Act i on Social Interaction 



Leadership 
Independence. 
Assert iveness 
Compet It iveness 



Cooperat ion 
Conformity 
Authority Relations 
Control of Aggression 



Affective Relationships 

Liking Others 
Social Acceptance 
Belncj Liked 
Populatlry 



ERIC 
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It should be notod, howovor, that the grouping Into throe areas 
did not really uiK-rgc oxpMcitly until later In the scale development 
□ctivlty. In tho following paragraphs the twelvo construct variables 
will be. defined and SL.Ioctec! references from the research literature 
will be cited. . : 

Individual Prosocial Action • ' 

The Social behaviors Included under individual prosocial action' 
all reflect independent, outgoing, assert ive soc la I act ion on the part 
of the individual. Tho crucial aspCnst is the/individual's positive . 
behavioral thrust toward others. ■ • . • 

Loadership is -[h^ abi.l ity to util Ize and direct the ideas and 
actions of oth6rs in the pursuit of goals or solution of problems. 
Ahlbrand (1972) and Durojaiyo ( 1969) found relationships between, 
loadership and popularity. Stogdill ( 1 948) i hd iciated that 
leadership exhibited in various school situations may be predictive 
of continued, leadership in community life. 



Independence is tho ability to think for oneself and accept 
social responsibility.. In cj rev jew of socialization, Zigier and 
Child (1969) reported that "...the diminishing dependence of tho child 
as ho grows oldor involves pos l/Hvo development of more 1 ndependent 
modes of responding to tho sarno situations that former I y. gI ic itod 
dependent reactions... [p. 543] • .Zig I er and Child also concludod . 
that social dopr i vnt ion as v/ol I as overprotect ion' can produce increased 
child dupcndencu. .iinterbottom .( 1958) found that ch i I'dhood i ndopondonco 
training was positively related to ach iovement mot ivation. Dunnington 
(1957) compared observer ratings of preschool children with soc iomctric 
nomination data and found that popular ch 1 I dron' wore mbro IndGpendont 
than less popular children. Research by Soars, Maboby, and Levin 
(1957) and by Whiting and Child (1953) suggested that a culture^s., 
attitude toward dopondenco was rcHatod to the independence training • 
it emp loyod. • \ 

Assert ivoness rcf^-rs to tho abi l ity to take initiative, express 
ideas, respond to questions, and i.n general show confidence. The 
individual achiovcs a degree of sol f •-assertion within a grou'p by 
interpreting his own status in relation to those around him (Campbell, 
1964). Borgatta (1963) factor ana I yzed observation data gathered 
•with a social behavior rating scale and Identified assert i venoss and. 
sociabi I ity as tho two most prominent factors. Patterson and 
Anderson ( I9(i4) reported that acti ve~assort 1 vo boys were very responsive 
to peer 'ipprovol. Borg (I960) found a strong relationship between 
assort ivonosG and creativity (r = .42) and between, assent i venoss 
and leadership (r = .39). Holzbi;rg and Posner (1951) found. a 
significant positive relationship between a. sociomotric measure of 
assort ivoness and supervisor ratings of assort ivoness in. student 
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. . Coinpctitivunbss is an Lnnor-diroctGd need to achieve a standard 
of oxcoiionc^. in all of one's actions. This definition of competitiveness 
placos loss omphasir> on tho notion of. compotinci against others, 
Kdgan (1962) vi.w^d compbt i t i voness as the dosTro to bocomo invoivcd 
In. games or tosks that kst or require superior aui iity; Tho 
noed to compete against oneself or. against standards of excollenco 
has been researched extensively by i.icCle|land (1961) as part' of tho 
need for ach iuvoroent theory. . . 

Social Interaction 



Thu next four construct variables~-cooporatioh,. conformity, 
authority relations, and control of aggress ion— are' termed social 
interaction Gonstruct variables because they arise as a result of an 
Individual's interactions with others on an individual apd on a group 
t basis. 

F '. Cooperation is the abi Iity to work- compat i bl y with others • • 
toward a common goal. Piagef ( 1954) viewed cooperation as tho 
devolopniental trend which reflects the child's movement from an 
egocentric perspective to one that includes others. Schmidt (1958) 
found that-boys who scored "high on a sociomotric measure also toipded 
to be coopurativi... I^eterson ( 1968) 'reported a positive relationship 
between' peer acceptance and work participation. Evans (1966) 
concluded that research. ev I dencc indicates that cooperative groups 
serve to Improve personal adjustment. Evans also indicated that 
''•...a judicious mixture of eo-operat Ion and competition might' bo tho 
most effect I ve.metiiod of-dealing with most classes [p. 78].'' 

Conformity Is the ability to behave according to norms and 
rules, when appropriato, instead of behaving according to personal 
inclinations or wishes. The conform.lty reforrod to here Is of the- 
enl i9hti.-,ned variety, whereby the individual chooses, to conform for 
•acceptable reasons rather than bl I nd I y agrccT ng with tho majority. 
GosI In .( 1969) defined conformity as " . . .an adapt I v^' accomplishment to 
be" .ex.p I a I ned I n terms of comp I ex mocha n 1 sms \ nteg rat \ ng individual 
behavioral d-lspos it ions, with the needs of the sec la i. structure [p. SOS]." 
Thompson and Diyesta suggested that ''...the development of confortfiing 
behavior patterns runs parallel with the sdcla I Izat ion process '['p. 306]." 
Many rese>archers (Campbo 1 1 , 1 964; Colema-n,-/ i96l ; Kagan^ 1962) have 
pointed to the pressures to conform that are exerted by the peer 
group. .. 

Authority relations - refers to tiie abi I It; to relate to or 
interact with figures of authority. Getzel^ (1969), In his delineation 
of a framework for a social psychology of education, argued that the 
relationship between the '.chool as authority and tho student as 
Individual is dependent upon the Interaction between the formal 
structure of the school , the Informdl structure of the student culture, 
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and the personal chardctur I sties of the student. Sometimos, as 
Gordon. (1957) discovered in fiis study of a high school, □ clash 
occurs botwuun thu formal structure of tho school and the informal 
structure of the studuit cu I turo. Tho res6ltrt-|-on"0f this conflict 
is usually loft up to tK.. tcochor. . ■ ■ 

ColQitian (1961); invoist icjatod student cu I tu res in ton divorso 
high schools.- Using dntvs thnt included peer Votings and attitude ' • 
responses, Coloman found that academic performance was dependent 
upon, tho value placed on grridcs by the student culture. Although 
the Gordon and tlie Colornan studios emphasize the influence of 
tho student culture; many researchers (Le\/in, Lippitt, & Whito, 1939; 
Sanford, 1962; Shaw,. .I9!59) have confirmed the hypothesis that the • 
formal structure, of the bclioo I and a I. so tho classroom poor climate 
•influence student behavior. Kidder ,( 1971 ) y analyzing the class- 
room social variables -for 275 fifth graders, found a significant 
positive relationship between students' status in the classroom 
and their affective rcarf^'ons to parents, school, teacher, and 
principal. Thus it.appeai-s that students' ability to interact with 
authority figures is related to other aspects ot devoiopmont. 



"•^"""^^'^^^'^Xo^ of aggression refers to one's abi I ity to inhibit 
verbaland^hysical cxpnjssion of hostility and anger, espociatly. 

when.face-d with f rur.trat ions... According to Kagan and Moss (1962) 
'•■...the display of aggressive acts Is a regular concomitant of 
development. Aggression is subject to socialization prossuros', 
for tho child docs not have complete license to unleash his anger 
when in classes." Bandura and Walters (1959) concluded that the 
"...process of socia I iz i ng aggression involves training tho child 
to react to frusti-ation in ways that, are reldtivojy acceptable [p. 45311. 
Bandura and Walters (1963) proposed that modeling or imitation of 
aggression' occurs wh..'n aggressive acts are rewarded or go unpunished. ■■ 
Zig I or. and Chi Id (1969) also noted that positive reinforcement of 
aggressive responses can come from "parents, peers, or others .. 
Cp. 533].". Thompson, et al_, ( 1 97 1 ) suggested that schools train 
children to control their aggression and redixe.ct -^hcir cnergios'. 
alpng more social ly approved I ines. . 

Affective Relationships 

The next four construct variables— I iking others, social acceptance 
being liked, and popu lar ity— -ropresont the.af feet ive vcompononts of 
social relationships. Although many o-f. the social izat ion construct 
variables already mentioned in thi.s review undoubtedly have a certain 
amoun.t of affective content, the next four construct variables arc 
predominantly affective in nature, iviost research on affect ivity in 
social iza-ti on has boon global and general few . researchers ' have focussed • 
on separate aspects. Thus thcr^. seemed to be a special need to . 
consider such a dcvelopnerit . ■ 




Liking others is the desir^ to interact positively with others. 
McCand I OSS (1967) stated tliat o successfully sociaMzod person 
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"...rather likes people and. has a general ly positive attitude toward 
the rules of his society [p.. 340]." The liking others variable is much 
like need for af f i I iation, hypothusize.d by Murray (19. ) , and later 
researched by McC lei land, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowe I I (1953) as 
well as Hy Schachtor (1959).- Lindzey and Byrne (1968) reported that 
"..:thtf role of noocJ for affiliation in various types of soc I omet r i c 
situations is just bcglnninci to be explained [p. 5022." Mann (1967) 
difveloped a behavior rating system that included an. affective category. 
Dunr>lngton (1957), as we I I as LIppitt and Gold, (1959) found that 
soclometrical ly popular ch i Id ren showed more signs of liking and 
reaching out to other^ than less popular chi I dren. 

Social acceptance refers to a willingness on- the part of the 
social group to allow a particular member to participate in group 
activities. Northway (1944) suggested that sociometric data'are an 
Index of a., person's acceptance within a specific social setting. 
The social acceptance construct represents thcj minimally favorable"' "'' 
group reaction to. an individual member. Social accoptance Is often 
viewed as the first crucial sign or characteristic ot socialized 
behavior. To be accc-pted implies that an Individual has acquired 
some appropriate socialization skills.. 

■■ '■' • 

' "g ' ' '<^'d refers to aff 1 1 latlve foe I ings that are expressed 
by Individual group members toward a particular group member. 
Being liked implies probable social acceptance In group situations. 
Being liked thus involves a higher social status than does 
social acceptance. Gron I und ( 1 959) reported that children are 
liked by their puers because they possess personality character- 
istics such as kindness^ generosity, agrucabi eness, sincerity and 
friendliness. Ah I brand .( 1 972) also found that ch I Idren are liked 
because they aro cooperative and friendly. 

Popularity , or social stotus, indicates that an individual Is 
liked by most of the social group. Berkowltz (1.969) defined social 
status as "...a person's ranking in his group according to some \ 
hierarchy of prestige or worth [p. 84]." Gronlund (1959) suggested 
that social, status is indicativo of potential for leadership. 
Popularity Is the most well kn'own and widely researched of affective 
socialization variables. 

.. While the twelve construct variables and the three logical Scale 
groupings served to provide a comprohens 1 vo rationale for the later " 
dcvwiopment of a peer social.izat'ion rating scale. It should not be 
assumed that complete orthogonality of constructs or scales was 
expected. The major purpose In identifying these theoretical components 
was to assure comprehensiveness In developing a socialization measure. 
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•Dc;vc l opmi..nt of I nstrunKnt' 

' > . . ' ■ . 

The socialization I itoraturo roviow was usod in considering ways to 
op^vrnt iono-l izo mLasurcs for assessing tlio socialization construct, 
variables. One iispoct of thu i nvos-tigation involved a review of 
standardized instruments described 'in Burcs' Montal I'basuromen t. 
Yearbook (1972) and the UCLA Gent..r for the Study of Induration"" 
publication, 1 1 wrnuntary Schoo I Test !■• va I uat i ons ( 1 970) . Those- ' 
ruvlews.. indicated tli;:;t four niuasuros— the Bristol Social Adjustment '. 
C5u[de, the Ca I i f orn i a Tost ot Personal ity , the Early School Personal i ty 
Questionnaire , and th.. Persona I Adjusting pt I nventory -rwarrantod 
further consideration. HovA^verp examination of spocirien sots of the 
four measures showed that jach failed to measure more than a couple 
of fhe ■•■soc i a I i zat i on constructs id^.nt i f i..d . Lack of subscalo 
reliability .and vol fd ity i (-formation for these measures precluded 
formation of a tailored socialization instrument cornpbsed of an 
assortment of subscales. In summary .. the review of published standardized 
instruments shov/ed that no suitable Instrument exists and that one 
cannot be assembled us incj subscales from existing standardized 'instruments. 

Secondly, the usef u I ness and feasibility of supp lementi ng or 
replacing the typical se I f -report measurement approach with a sociomotric 
technique of measurement was consldorod. The sociometric method 
usually involves group members nani ni^or' "nomi nat i ng" those peers with whom 
they would like, or perhaps not like, to perform some criterion 
behavior. Gronlund (1959) as well as Lindzey and Byrne (1968) have 
reviewed 'the sociometric method/extensi vely,. -it is general I y agreed that 
a sociometric test, properly constructed and admini jtcred, can yield 
reliable and valid information on the peer group. Ai though the 
traditional sbclonefric r:v.thod has several important advantages, it 
also has several Wv^nknesses that must bo overcome if the method °is 
to be truly useful. •'■ . 

' u 

One d isadvantage of the soc ionietr ic method is that .stud I.es have 
shown that a large number of pupils tend to choose the same few 
highly chosen individuals (Gronlund, 1959, p. 48). The result, 
is that many group ^members -receive no score, and ih is in turn produces-. •• 
severely skewed d i str i.but ions . , Another d i sadvantaric . (Gron I und, 1959) 
Is thiit nominations .on personal and social criteria have shown 
considerable overl.ip when used in educational settings Hp. 4311. " 

Despite the Weaknesses of ihe sociometric method, some researchers 
have reported moderate success in using it. Bauer (1971) found 
that the 60 most preferri..-d and thv; 60 least preferred students 
(grades- 10, II, and 12; iofcU M 1 62) , ' accord i ng. to a sociometric ' ' 
qut^st ionna i re,, differed significantly in their scores on the 



Cal I fornici Tost of Personality . The most pru.-furred students woru 
bettor acjjust(.d, both pcrson^illy and socially". Tuddenham (I952)', 
found that childhood personality was related to reputation among 
peers at the first grade level. LindZuy and Byrno ( 1 968) reported ■ 
that soclometric measures ondiiP some conditions can be used as a • 
direct measure' of I eadersh 1 p [p . 405j. Havlghurst (19.72) made oxtonslve' 
use of sociometr.i'cs In a cross-national study. These several 
studies Indicatud a soclomeirlc Instrument could yield useful ' • 
assessment. 

The- soclometric method, although useful to a certain extent, has 
Several serjous weaknesses. However, a poer rating approach can 
overcome the weaknesses of the soeiometric method, provided ■ . r' 

1) several randomly assignee raters are employed for each rateo^ and 

2) a modification of the item sampling technique is used. 

Although personality measurement has te-nded to overlook the peer 
rating approach in' favor of sel f-report inventories (Smith, 1967) 7 
c) logical comparison of the two techniques suggests, that*, for situations 
involving extensive social interaction, peer ratings have advantages 
perhaps not to be found in self-report data. Smith (1967), for example, 
cited the following advantages of peer rating data. 

1) The information used is generated in the non-test 
context;of the individual's real-life onvl ronmtnt. 

2) It taps responsv..3 to peers accuhiu lated over long periods of 
1 1 me» rather than during one part leu I ar "test period. 

3) It. is accumulated and stored by numerous observers with 
whom the individual J-ias differing personal relationships, ■ 

and who, consequently, view him from different perspectives ' 
[Pp. 968-969.1. 

The question of who can accurately rate behavior has generated oxtcnslve 
research (e.g., Allport, J937; Bruner A Taguirl, 1954; Taft, 1955), but Llndzoy and 
Byrne (1968) concluded that ' ' 

t'veryoni is an .experienced rater when it comes 'to social 
judgments. Each ot us has a vast body Of experience in decldl4ig •■ 

with whom we v/ish to interact and whom, we wi sh td avoid One 

might say that the ind 1 vidua! who uses' these techniques is taking . ' • 

advantage Qf th v.,- largest pool of sensifjive and experienced raters - 
that is' anywhere available [p.454'J. -. „ ' 

C" ' ' ■ ■ • . 

Eriipi r'icaj support for ttie usefu I ness,' re I iabi I i ty and predictive' 
validity of p^er ratings of personal ity has been reported by sev'cVa.l 
researchers (e.g., Astington, . 1 960; Carroll, 1952; Doll, 1965). Smith (1967) 
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•cidMinlstcrud 42 personality rat i.nq -i tons (C;attol 1 , 1 957). to 348 students 
in a small junJor collcri,. Ho concludod that tho ptor rating data 
held hir;h n.J iabi I ity (spl it-hol f;. r =5 ;S3), high prcdictivo volidi.ty 
(with grDdo point av^.-rao.; ns a critorlon), ohd a. highly stable factor 
analytic structur.;. Othur research by Gibson and Hanson (1969) showed 
that^dat.a obtfiin.-d froi;. 3!53 boys agud t^n or oid^.r', using a peer rating 
instrument involving r.^.v^n p.-rsona I ity characteristics, was comparable" 
•to teach.jr rntin>js of students and prudi.ctlvc= of delinquency. Extensive 
research findings v/.;rv- r.;portcd by Lorber (1970) for the Ohio Social 
Acceptance S eal.. . This Is soc Ior.K.tr ic rat ihcj quest ionna i re in which 
children nominate, their best friends and rate than on a variety of 
soc i>l.i nation d inunsions, • Lorbwr. concl jdud that the rating scale possessed 
good reliability and validity. The p^er ratincj approach thus seems 
to be a viable ..ipproach to the asscssi.i^nt of socialization, • 

Our consideration of the; stronaths of .the peer rating approach 
should, of co'ursw, be ba I a need by a conside-ration of the "possible problems 
that can accor„pany., thi. utK of the peer rating technique. Guilford (1954) 
i dent i f i ed the: f oi 1 ow i nq poss i b I ^ sou roes of' error ' i n rat i ng data : 

•. • ^ I) rat;;r rv.'spon5.. tendencii^s such as leniency or oversevor 1 ty 

2) unique rater-rat...e relationships . , . 

' ^.^ .ra1vr_:unfnni I lar i ty with ratou 

4) " fatiH'fy^Ttor't cCnstructibn ■ 

• • ' ■* ^ ' ' . 

The f i rst souree of ■ error, rat^r response tondoncies, can 
be reduced by employing rating itums that invojvo famfi'lar day-to-day 
activities (Gronlund, 1959). Rotter and Tinklcman (1970) asserted 
that behavioral- ratings are reliable and va I id for c I earcut items, 
wherv.as ambiguous iteino may introduce rater .response tendencies. 
The Second source of rating data error, unique rater-ratoo 
relationships, can be mi niini Zud through random assignment of ratees 
to raters, this procedure reduces to chance the I ike I i hood that 
unique rotvr-ratce relationstiipG wi.^ occur , . The th i rd source of 
rating date ^^rrof; raivr unfnmi I iar i ty with ratee, is minimized . • 
by obtaini,ng .pcCf ratings from groups .wh ich have. been intact over 
a reiativwiyiting p:.riod of tine. Finally, the fourth source of 
rating data vrrgr.: faulty item construction, can Ve nvoidod th rough . 
precis^ iteni wording,, nttuntion to item relevance an-d-abj..ectivity, 
e-xtonsiv^.; pi lot test inn, pnd Hmd revision guided by item analysis 
information. • . 

Because th.,. sources, cf error can be ninimizcd and because the 
peer rating approach has advantages that other . techn iqucs cannot, 
offer, it was cottcludec! that the best approach to assessment of 
persdna I -social b..hav ior- wou I d be by means of a peer rating scale. 
Efforts wwrw undertaken to d...velop and validate a poor rating, 
scale that I) overcomes the weaknesses o,f the _sociometric method 
and- 2) reliably and va'l idly assesses classroom. social izf^t ion. 
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■ The. fon.iot choS(..n for tlu. p^...r rntinr) InGtrLimunt wciG diruct 
qu.. stionlnc] conccrnin(j variows obsorvablo social buhavlors to' which 
the. ro5pond.int,ropl i..d ''yes," '710," or '=5oriot linus wit rofcrencu to 
a .specif iud classmate, l-cich chi-ld rntc4 thro^ c Ihssmatcs succo«js|voly 
during tho QdMiniGtration.of th(; social ization iricoGurv.-. Ratuus wore • 
asslfinod to r.at...rs by a'; conputur-cumuratud random I Zcit ion systonv. Thu • 
name- of the child t>.Jn(| ratod was printed at tho top of each on^-pagc 
answer sheet. Thus each class nerabor rated three others 'and was, in 
turn, rated by . three other classioates. Scores were computed on a thrue- 
pol^nt. scale nvithth.: socially most dosirable behav ipr ass inned a ■■ 
va lue of 3, • . ■ 

Four proj iminary editions of. the Peer Rating Scale led to a 60-itom 
form orrjani zed around three- major sc.alus comprised of four constructs 
each. -The organization of construct variables was as follows: 

lndiv?idual Prosocial Action Social Interaction Affective Relationships 

Leadership Cooperation LI King Others 

Indopondence . Conformity Social Acceptance ' 

Assurtlveness Authority Relations Boing Liked ■ 

Cornpotitlveness . Control of Aggression Popularity 

Thy logical and ompi ricaT background for these scale variables and construct 
variables was discussed. In the Introductory remarks conctrninq social- 
ization. ; ... ■ . 

o ■ ^ . 

T-he social izat I on measure Included five Items for each of 12 constructs, 
Howover, to Include this many items a time constraint had to bo overcome. 
A solution to this time constra I nt was atta 1 nod through use of a modifU-d- ' 
Item. samp I I ng strategy. Us I ng the mod It led Item samp 1 I ng- plan, each pup i I 
rated three other classmates, but oach classmate was rated on 20 different 
Items. Construct representat Ipn vvas vba I ancJd across each of the 20 items.. 
The- unit of analysis was the mean of ratings on f Ivc d if f orent I tems > 
each representing the same construct . -This modif ied item samp-l ing " 
procedure has the advantanes' of a I lowing more Itpms per conBtruct" i n 
the same. amount- of testing time 35 well as .eliminating memory effects 
resulting from successive administration of the same Items. 

On fh.e basis of examiner:^* reports- of respond'ent fatigue In preliminary ' 
adninl.stration at nrades .1 and 2, it was decided to reduce" tota I length 
of the grade I and 2 form to 36 items. This was done by using the item* 
analysis results from preliminary administration in grades I and 2 to chooSe 
the three best items per construct. ' ' • 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ a - ' ■ 

Students from flvv inner-city public elementary schools in Indianapolis/:' 
Indiana Served as subjects. The 36- if en form was cidmlnistered ora I ly 
to seven first grade c lasses .wh ich provided a sample of 90 boys and 100 
•girls. Thv: GO-ilf'n. iorm was .nlir I n'l stored orally to seven fourth gradeclusses,. 
'which, yielded -i group of l-On l.oy;; and 10"^ (lirls. /\dm!nl^tration tines varied 
from 30 to -40 ninutcs for .tho' f i r'st nnid.. el.issos .-ind froi:; 27 to 32 mlnuto^."' 
for the fourth grade c I cjjseo. first grader.s i\-jqu I md i.xtnriG 1 ve help In reading 
the names of the cl-js-smates they wore to rate' and this necessitated Increased 
testing time. . >. , ■ . 
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SorKv problurns oncounturod in admin istorincj thiL, Pcur Ratinq Scale'.as' 
roportud by tho ..X3rnin.:.r;i included discipline problc.-ms in sonq'ct ass rooms, 
and Inconvoniunt.-soc' • U, i arrangomunts conducivo to informa.tion oxchangg 
bot.wt;on .p-spondunti; . '<g problems were encountered in tho vocabulary used ■ 
In tilt i turns 

' • . • . , ' ' . ^ ' " . ■ 

The duscriptive statistics for the Indianapolis tc-s+inr| aru presented 
In Tabivjs II ana 12. Construct; scale-, and total scort.s we're computed 
for each pupil,,. No major systematjc trends are evident in ■examining 
differences between construct .means across grade levels, but girls soom to 
conslsfently receive higher mean ratings than boys on al I construqtSj, 
regardless of grade lev.J. No consistent differences between construct 
standard deviations are evident with regard to ratoe sex, but the first 
grade construct, data appear to have higher variability than, the data for ' 
|-Ik rourth grctdc-. . , • . r 

The reliability v.stlmates for ^the Indianapolis data, shown ''in , .„ 
TabLe 15, reveal better inter Judge agreement as estimated by Kendall W and 
higher internal consistency as estimated by intra-class correlation for th 

boys as compared with girls .across grades, and for the tourth graders as 
opposed to fiVst ^graders across ratee sex.^ The latter resu |ts'a,re oxpected ''. 
since the first graders received the shortened fbrm of the Lf^st rume.it. 

As a check on possible sex bias in. +he ratings, analyses were run 
to compare all con,bihations of boys rating boys; boys rating qirls, 
glris rating boys, and girls rating girl s7 Kendall Ws Were calcu lated . 
for cill combinations. TheSe correlations ranged from .43 to ,55 at the 
first grade level and reveal no substantial differences between rater 
rel iabi.l ity due to sc-x of rater and ratec.. At the fourth grade levol the 
correlations range from .52 to .74. Girls seem to b-e more reliable than 
boys in rating boys -but all the^ other combinations £,rc qujte similar. 

Tables 14,, 15, 1^ and 17 show the I nd ianapol Is Item, analyses. ■ Th'e 
Summary stafi Stic p is an evalua-tion of the d.istributlon of responses, 
■ac.-oss the three response fevels for each item. The specific proportions ' 
are given in Tables 15 and 17. The- Ite-n correlation, r-. , Is' for the item 
score with the construct score of which it is a part. For nearly all 
items at grade one, the distribution of . responses receives the high 
rating of 3. The item correlations are also predominantly h.iqh ranging 
from about .55 to ,70. .All items appear satisfactory. • 

Item analyses at the fourth grade level show that there are two . 
•questionable items, 24 and 32^ and two ^weaker items, 27 and. 43. However, i 
although all four have limitations in the- distribution of .responses, all I 
four. have satisfactory item-construct corr.J at Ions. The items were " ' 

Inspected for verbal def iciencieS;.and nothing was found to be wrong. Thus,: 
aii ;four items were retained 1n the scale. ' . 
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' Table 14 
Fees* Rating. Scale 
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3 


3 


56 


3 


53 


3 


54 


21 


3 


71 


3 65 


3 68 


4 


3 


62 


3 


56 


3 


59 


22 


3 


63 


3 66 


3 65 


s 


3 


70 


3 


52 


3 


62 


23 


3 


62 


3 68 


3 64 


6 


3 


67 


3 


58 


3 


63 


24 


3 


59 


3 67 


3 63 


7 


«3 


55 


3 


62 


3 


59 


25 


3 


57 


3 63 


3 61 


0 
0 


3 


59 


3 


62 


3 


60 


26 


3 


67 


3 50 


3 59 


9 


3 


58 


3 


61 ' 


3 


60 


27 


3 


66 


3 54 


3 59 


10 ^ 


3 


57 


3 


64 


3 


60 


28 


3 


70 


3 55 


3 63 


11 


3 


67 


3 


52 


3 


59 


29 


.3 


64 


3 60 


3 62 


12 


3 


56 


3 


65 


3 


61 


30 


3 


"56 


3 64 


3 61 


13 


3 


70 


3 


62 


3 


67 


31 


3 


67 


. 3.71 


3 69 


14 


3 


59 


3 


55 


3 


57 


32 


3 


65 


3 60 


3 62 


15 


. ' 3 


65 


3 


57 


3 


62 


33 


3 


52 


3 61 


3 57 


16 


3 


69 


3 


69 


3 


69 


34 


3 


69 


3 , 54 ; 


3 60 


17 


2 


59 


2 


57 


2 


58 


35 


3 


73 


3 68 


3 71 


18 


3 


55 


3 


60 


3 


57 


36 


3 


66 


3 52 


3 58 



*Columti p shows, for each item, the relative dispersion of responses among 
the 3 aitematives; It contains w-index number designating the rtunber 
of alternatives attracting at leasf '10% of the respontots. 



Column r shows the product ^inoment correlation between the item scotti and 
the construct score. 
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Table 15 

Response Proportions (Grade 1) 
Peer Rating Scale 



Item 



Yes 



Boys 
(N»90) 
Sometinss 



No Yes 



Girls 
(N-'lOO) 
Soaetilnef No 



Both Sexes 
(N«190) 
Yes Sonetlmes N 



1 
2 

I 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

■ it 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

• r 

Overall 
Proportions 



1*3 
38 
58 

^ 

47 
50 

43 
49 
53 
39 
^3 
33 
36 
38 
26 
46 

9 

48 
41 
29 

^2 

2i 
47 

I' 

4? 
32 

I 

^3 

.41 



31 
29 

20 
20 



17 
18 

23 
27 
23 
26 

12 
14 
09 
23 
09 
09 
19 
13 
11 
18 
11 
10 
18 
16 
18 
12 

U 

20 
18 
14 
19 

18 



17 
23 

24 51 

22 57 

28 36 

22 52 
24 56 

19 61 

29 42 

20 49 
32 42 
26 27 

8 41 

9 27 
32 42 

26 33 

37 47 
32 47 
28 43 
44 43 
28 p9 
36 47 

23 60 
23 55 
28. 43 

28 . 49 
17 53 

38 41 

22 52 

23 45 

29 40 

27 36 

16 49 

27 46 



16 

13 
12 

17 
11 
16 
12 
11 
11 
11 
10 
23 
26 

19 
13 
09 



15 
24 
11 
20 
17 
13 
17 
11 
18 

15 
18 
11 
18 

23 
21 

13 
23 

16 



16 




24 


A Jib 

29 


40 


. 22 


22 




u 


33 


40 
48 


13 


19 


16 


,19 




15 


. 35 


48 


^§ 


23 


18 


18 


53 


14 




14 


34 


40 
46 


17 


27 


18 


21 


A A 

38 


11 


li 


S: 


Zl 


24 


40 


16 




26 


14 


34 


44 


. 09 


26 


aX ' 


24 


24 




. 12 


24 




12 


18 


42 


22 


31 


36 


12 


25 


(4 


16 






17 


\ 18 


53 


12 


18 


'51 


.14 


12 




14 








21 


50 


16 


31 . 


^1 


15 


28 




12 


28 


39 


21 


27 


35 


22 


31 




20 


24 


i?7 


14 




46 


21 


25 


44 


17 



16 
2 
2 

3 
22 
20 

25 

21 

17 

3? 
24 

26 

29 

23 

37 

26 
2p 

1| 

26 

2j 
2 



26 

-4- 



Note, Proportions for each iteal do not sun to unity due to 
respondent omissions. 
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Item AnAlysls* (Grape 4) . 
Peer Rating Scale 





Boyji 


Girls 


Both i3exes 




Boys 


Girla 




Item , 


NalOe 




•100 . 


N»208 


Item 


N=108 


N«100 




P 


r 


T 




p 


r 


P 


r 


p 


r 


D r 


1 


3 


42 


3 


31 


3 


37 


31 


3 


57 


3' 


60 


3 57 


2 


3 


55 , 


3 


64 


.3 


60 


32 


2 


61 


1 


40 


2 55 


,3 


3 


56 


3 


52 


3 


55 


33 


3 


42 


3 


36 . 


3 40 


4 


3 


46 


/3 


61 


3 


53 


34 


3 


54 


3 


50 


3 52 


5 


3 


53 


3 


51 


3 


54 


35 


3 


67 


3 


46 


3 57 


6 


3 


60 


3 


51 


3 


56 


36 


3 


67 


3 


58 


3 63 


7 


3 


59 


3 


53 


3 


56* 


37 


3 


51 


3 


47 


3 52 


8 ' 


3 


44 


3 


52 


3 


48 


38 


3 


67 


3 


61 


3 63 


9 


3 


49 


3 


54 


3 


51 


39 


3 


49 


3 


62 


3 55 


10 " 


3 


47 


3 


' 48 


3 


47 


^40 


3 


67 


3 


46 


3 57. 


11, 


3 52 


; 3 


49 


3 




41 


3 


70 


3 


64 


3 67 


12 


3 


44 


3 


54.^- 




49 


42 


3 


70 


3 


70 


. 3 70 


13 


3" 


51 




"61 


3 


56 


43 


3 


53 


2 


M5 


2 48 


14 


3 


56^ 


3 


39 


3 


43 


? 44 


3 


61 


» ■ 

3 


55 


3 58 


15 


2 


24 


3 


31 


2 


25 


45 


3 


56 


3 


48 


3 52 


16 


3 


54 


3 


63 


.3" 


58 


46 


3 


43 


3 


42 


3 42 


17 


3 


67 


3 


65 


3 


68 


47 


3 


67 


3 


64 


3 66 


18 


3 


63 


3 


54 


3 


59 


48 


3 


60 


3 


53 


3 56 


19 


3 


73 


3 


75 


3 


75 


49 


3 


66 


3 


69 


3 68 


20 


3 


54 


3 


57 


^ 3 


55 


50 


3' 


72 


3 


68 


3, 70 


21 


3 


60 


3 


48 


•3 


55 


51 


3 


56 


,'3 


66 


3 60 


22 


3 


'44 


3 


35 


r 


40 


52 


3 


62 


3 


72 


3 66 


23 


3 


58 


3 


57 


3 


58 


53 


3 


66 


3 


59 


3 62 


24 


3 


49 


1 


48 


1 


47 


54 


3 


52 


3 


57 , 


3 54 


25 


3 


66 


2 


66 


3 


66 


55 


.3 


60 


3 


.65 


3 62 


26 


3 


62 


3 


46 


3 


,55 


56 


,3 


63. 


3 


64 


3 64 


27 


2 


63 


3 


63 


2 


63 


57 • 


3 


73 


3 


60 


3 67 


28 


3 


71 


. 3 


64 


3 


68 


"58 


3 


62 


3 


63 


3 63 


29 


3 


51 


3 


56 


3 


53 


-59 


3 


62 . 


3' 


52 


3 58 


30 


3 


57 


3 


44 


3 


51 


60 


3 


63 


3 


70- 


3 64 



*Column p shows, for each item, the relative dispersion of responses among 
the 3 alternatives. It contains an index number designating the number 
of alternatives attracting at least 101 of the respondents. 

Column r shows the product-moment correlation between the item score and 
the construct score. 
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Table 17 



Riiisponse Proportions (Grade 4) 
Peer 'Rating Scale 



Item 


Yes 


Boys 
(N«108) 
Sometimes 


No 


Yes 


Girls 
(N^lOO) 
Sometimes 


No 


Yes 


Both Sexes- 
(Nb208) 
Sonietlmes 


* 

No 


1 


18 


39 


36 


15 


42 


39 


17 


40 


38 
32 


2 


42 


18 


32 


49 


16 


31 


45 


17 


3 


19 


25 


48 


44. 


18 


34 


31 


22 


41 


4 


33 


27 


33 


44 


22 


30 


38 


24 


32 


5 


39 


23 


32 
23 


60 


16 


19 


49 


20 


26 


i 


44 


27 


56 


16 


24 


50 


22 


24 


7 


57 


20 


14 


58 


21 


16 


58 


21 


15 


8 


46 


20 


26 


56 


16 


24 


51 


18 


25 


9 


16 


14 


62 


14 


21 


61 


15 


17 


62 


10 


37 


20 


36 


47 


14 


34 


42 


17 


35 


11 


,25 


14 


53 


36 


12 


48 


30. 
31 


13 


50 


12 


26 


■ 35 


-32 


36 


24 


36 


30 


34 


13 


44 


22 


27 


55 


18 


22 


49 


20 


24 


14 


2i 


37 


32 


35 


27 


33 


30 


32 


32 


15 


76 


11 


06 


73 


13 


09 


74 


12 


07 


16 


39 


26 


28 


47 


22 


26 


43 


24 


27 


17 


31 


23 


40 


56 


17 


22 


43 


, 20 


31 


18 


51 


22 


19 


60 


20 


16 


55 


21 


18 


19 ' 


25 


30 


39 


46 


21 


29 


35 


26 


34 


20 


12 


36 


45 


18 


42 


35 


15 


29 


40 


21 


3'j 


11 


52 


32 


14 


Wi 


33 


12 


49 


22 


37 


22 


37 


40 
64 


25 


28 


38 


24 


33 


23 


56 


19 


20 


10 


1^ 


60 


15 


20 


24 


74 


10 


12 


76 


08 


07 


75 


09 


10 


25 


1^ 


14 


52 


35 


09 


48. 


33 


12 


50 


...-,26 


65 


15 


17 


70 


11 


12 


67 


13 


14 


27 


72 


of 


17 


63 


10 


• 16 


68 


09 


16 


28 


44 


22 


30 


53 


21 


19 


49 


22 


24 


29 , 


56 


22 


18 


60 


16 ■ 


1? 


58 


19 


18 


30 


52 


18 


25 


55 


16 


22 


53 


17 


24 


31 


67 


14 


iS 


57 


17 - 


19 


62 


15 


17 


32 


69 


09 


18 


80 


06 


07 


74 


08 . 


12 


33 


43 


22 


32 


45 


25 


23 


44 


24 . 


27 


. 34 


25 


12 


58 


30 


12 


51 


27 


12 


55 




55 


13 


28 


56 


10 


27 


55 


12 


27 


36 


?S 


22 


39 


40 


18 


35 


38 


20 


37 


37 


47 
58 


19 


30 


62 


» 14 


15 


54 


17 


23 


38 


27 


11 


51 


21 


.21 


55 


24 


16 


?l 


18 . 


18 


61 


It 




55 


18 


18 


58 


40 
41 


54 


26 


17 


58 


16 


19 


56 


21 


18 


63 


16 


18 


60 


11 


22 


61 


14 


20 


42 


43 


22 


32 


48 


22 


■ 23 




22 


27 




68 


10 


18 


64 


09 


19 


66 


10 . 


18 


44 


33 


24 


3^ 


34 


25 


34 


14 


24 


36 


45 


46 


21 


30\ 


47 


22 


24 


47 


22 


27 „ 


46. 


56 


24. 


18^ 


\ 58 


15 


20 


57 


20 


19^ 


47 


48 


18 


32 




15 


23 


51 


16 


27 


48 


52 


24 


20 


47 


25 


20 


50 


24 


20 


49 


40 


27 


31 


53 


18 


22 


46 


23 


26 


50 


47 


18 


31 


U 
If 


19 


27 


47 


18 


29 


. 51 - 


5? 


13.' 




10 


.26 


58 


12 


26 


52 


64 


17 


16 


64 


15 


13 


64 


16 


14 


53 


74 


11 


12 


59 


.i5 


19 


67 


13 


15 


5^* 


tl 


29 


21 


11 


17 


23 


t 


23 


22 


55 




21 


14 




17 


16 




19 


15 


56 


11 


16 


46 




21 


38 




18 


42 


57 




11 


44 


61 


18 


30 


P 


14 . 


37 


58 


59 


20 


17 


12 


19 


60 


16 


18 


59 


49 


20 


27 


39 


23 


31 


44 


22 


29 


60 


45 


25 


27 


45 


18 


29 


45 


22 


28 


Overall 




















Proportions 


45 


20 


30 


50 


18 


26 


47 


19 


28 



Notei Proportions do not strm to unity due tc respondent omissions. 
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Table- 18 prosunts tho corr^^lations among the construct, seal., 

Tif, . r.1 ^""T"* ''^ ^f-'P^'^'"^"^- •'■'^3+ thc-corrolations arnonq constructs of 
aitfurunt scaL.s ar^ q.^nurally vc.ry low, that constructs arc hicihlv 
Gorrolatod with other constructs In th.. sam.. scak:, and that 
constructs ar-, t, t gh I y corrc. I atod w I th the I r rospuct I ve tota I sea I o . ' 
scoros,. Th-. corruUitlons/amoncj. scales arc noduratol y hinh. Thcso 
correlations, while almost- alwayn sicmificant, indicate neveftheloss 
that ther... IS suff icient orthoqonal ity to warrant a factor analysis. 
Thus, these matric.,s s.rv.rd as the basis for the factor anr ' 
to be rtjportod next. ' 

Tabfe 19 presents factor . ana I ysos for the Indianapolis construc-f¥ 
score data. Th^; constructs with largest loadinqs for each factor 
are n parentheses. The ratings of maje and. finale first qradurs 
hwn +K ytructfjre which .iiows some deviation from the 

hypothesizul organizction of constructs. Hc,..ev,.r, the factor logdinqs display 
th. formation of th.: Social Interaction and . ^ectivo Relationships ^ ^ 

scales .by most of th. appropriate constructs. ^At the fourth qrado 
level the combined data of boys and' girls yields a factor sfructure in which 
al.| three hypothesized scales a^e well d.fiaed. Differrcncus " 
Dotwo^.n. the factor structures generated, by ratings of boys and 
girls at t.e first grade level' may be sumarlzed by stating that the 
more clef nitive support for the hypothesized organization of constructs 
^xh.bited by th. girls' rating^ Is chiefly due -to a more clearcut 
formation of the Affective. Relationships scale. Factor structure 
difforonc.s due to the sex o.f the fourth-araders show that boys are . 
rated so as to more closely approximate the hypothesized structure- 
especial ly for th.. Social Interaction scale. 

• ^ Tho possibility of a de-velopmental change toward a more 
logica organization of social izatlon constructs flnds^upport In 
these data.- The differences between sfcxes shown in the factor structures 
n-^in'; h"k "k??!''^?" inply differences in the conceptual framowork 
utlliz.od by children for thcU;valuation of their poors ' .soc ia I behavior. . 
I hv;se differences are dependent upon the sex of the child being rated. 

Tables 20\and 21 present correlations between the peer rating ' • ■ 
scores and oth.r measures from the Indianapolis testing. Tho teacher 
dsscssnents of pupils' persona I -soc ia I character I st Ics^ by means of 
t.he PupiJ Information 3ool< -(PIB) are theoretically most closely related 
to the peer rating subscal.s. Whi I. PIB Items were designr^d to 
measure behavior s.imi lar to that measured by the Peer Rating Scale, 
no attempt was made to develop instrun.nts with I tun-to- iter, 
correspondence. The PIB mv^.^ures-a pupil's behavior as seen- by the ' 
t.acher, wh.reas the peer rating procedure yields estimates of the 
pupi I .5 eharacturls) ics as vi,;W.d by classmates. Si-nce tho teacher 
responded to th. PIR only for s.lected children in his or her class, 
tho correlations between PIB items and the peer ratings are .based 
on relatively fuw cases,' The correlations reported separately for 
boys and girls are computod on 6 to 13 cases, whil.- correlations for 
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, Table 18 

Subscalc Correlations* BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Peer hating Scale ^' : 



- 


1 


2 


3 


T' 
4 


■iriii 1 

5 


6 


7 




<• t« 


50 


.38 


46 


50 


44 


43 










A A 

44 


49 


29 


38 




<• «t 


48 


36 


45 


49* 


37 










41 


44 


36 


SO 


51 




" 17 


•• • 


37 


39 




17 / 
X / ' 






25 




39 


40 


45 


35' 


53 


3. Assert iveness 


17 


11 


• m 


37 


28 


23 






08. 
. 13 


07 


« « 


17 


34 


06 


40 




09 


-- 


27 


31 


16 


35. 


4. Conpetitiveness 


05 


00 


33 




41 


42 


il7 




3.9 


06 


06 




47 


28 


38 




12 


02 


. 19 




43 


35 


41. 


9 • v«oopera uion 


02 


12' 


IS 


40 




SS 


51 




CO 




1 A 


C7 




14 c 


S3 




12 


09 


IS 


23 




XA 






10 


05 


17 


17 


38 




67 




19 


04 


11 








^7 




17 


OS 


14 


21 


3S 


<• « 


54 


7» Authority 


-12 


14 


UJ 




43 


23 


■ * 


Relations 


09 


' 36 


23 






n? • 
u/ 






-01 


26 


.14 


22 


35 


16 




d« Aoffresfiion 




9(1 


0/ 


-20 


10 


IS 


13 


' Control 


17 


09 


00 


06' 


31 


23 


i 4 




22 


.15 


03 


-07 


21 


20 


IS . 


9. Liking Others 


16 


11 


16 


48 


14 


if^ 

xo 






16 


-05 


11 


02 


21 


00 


-01 




16 


04 


14 


26 


18 


09 


03 


104 Social 


.08 


37 


15 


'.7 


-'-28 


24 


uo 


Acceptance 


OS 


00 


01 




06 


-06 


21 




07 


18 


08 


25 


18- 


09 


15 


11- Being Liked 


10 


OS 


■^g 


24 


\7 


.1 *. 






13 


08 


16 


J3 


21 








12 


07. 


23 


7.1 


25 


13 


23 


12, Popularity 


12 


08 


13 


25 






J"! 




32 


03 


16 


13 


19 


25 


18 




22 


08 


15 


7.0 


24 


25 


27 










bl 


29 


22 


16 


Action * 


59 


59 


55 


. 5S 


20 


J4 


37 




61 


59 


60 


56 


25 


23 


26 


B. Social 


13 


20 


17 


25 


72 


68 


67 


Interaction 


26 


20 


IS 


18 


72 


64 


•56 




19 


21 


17 


22 


73 


66 


62 , 


. Affective 


19 




30 


50 


40 


31 


34 


Rolationshipr; 


27 




IS 


22 


26 


13 


24 




23 


IS 


23 


36 


34 


23 


3Q' 


Total Score 


39 


43 


46 


55 


62 


55 


52 




49 


35 


40 


41 


56 


48 


53 




43 


40 


42 


48 


60 


51 


53 



10 11 12 



47 


47 


01 


4. J 


jy 


48 


29 


42 


55 


44 


47 


43 


47 


49 


41 


44 


29 


51 


47 


43 


44 


47 


35 


35 


33 


45 


37 


44 


4? 


38 


30 


12 


28 


16 


38 


33 


23 


24 


30 


30 


32 


19 


27 


23 


23 


39 


42 . 


53 


50 


38 


39 


30 


41 


. 49 


41 


38 


36 


46 




39 






55 


52 


47 


47 


44 - 


42 


4^ 

HO 


ov 


46 


SO 


49 


48 


h o 




AC 


AO 
HO 


An 

46 


44 


49 


16 


30 




X«7 


53 


34 


40 


40 '• 






47 


46 


50 


40 


S6 


48 


48 


51 


54 


55 


48 


47 


51 


45 




43 


35 


44 ■ 


37 




38 


42 


■ S3 


39 


• • 


42 .. 


39 


49 


37 


01 




45 


46 . 


46 


12 




51 


SS . 


48 


08 




. 48 


SO 


46 


-03 


15 




63 


52 


-04 


03 




•68 


59 


-03 


12 




65 


SS 



14 
13 
14 

64 
06 
61 

13 

14' 
15 
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•♦Grade 1 correlations are beloiv .the diagonal and grade 4 correlations are above the diaponal. Each entrv 
consists- o£ three correlations. From top to bottom they represent boys, girls, and both sexes. First 
grfl<te data were computed for 90 boys and 100 girls for a total of 190 pupils. Fourth grade data wore • 
computed for 108 boys and 100 girls for a total of. 206 pupils. Significant values at the .05 level are 
.20 for either sex and .14 for both sexes combined. 
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both scxv.'S combined ar^. based on- 20 to 21 cases. Evuh though 
condition^, suggest caution Jn Interpreting thu correlations between 
pc.ur ratings and PIB scores, the ,.fol lowl ng relationships are of interest 

At the first grade level , the correlations show a mixed set of 
relati.onshi-|>^.TJ3iiJ:oachers'- assessment of Individual prosocial 
action IS In di rect agreement with the peer ratings for the girls 
being rated, -but is ciunerally tht/.oppos I te of the^pupils' judgments;- 
o^ sIud'nH.''^ this,asp.ct Of behavior. The agreement between t%cLrs and pupl 
on students' social interaction Is genera I ly low whether boys or girls " 
are being rated. Regardless of th. s.x of the student rateu, the rjelat ibnsh i p • 
between- teacher asscssfiwnt and peer ratings of affective relationships Is ' ^ 
Very, weak. " . v 

Tor the fourth grade data, the correlations show general ly ' 
direct relationships which are stronger than those found for first-graders. - 
The direction and magnitude for the relationships are somoWhat dependent • 
upon ratue sex, but not as much as was evident in the first arade data. 
The strongest agreement between teachers' and pupils' judgment of students'' 
social behavior. 15 for social Interaction, followed by individual 
prosocial action and affective, relationships. . 

• • • i. 

The correlations of *the peer rating' scale with other measures ' ' ' ■ 

are generally low where little or no relationship would be. expected". " 

-,+u ^L^-^^^^^^i^ "^^5"^ °^ evaluating the relationship of the peer ratings ■ 
with other varl a 5-1 es, cano~nTcarc9rrelat:io>is~werrcompuW bX^^^^^ 
^'wM^f J? subscale scores .(Individual Prosocial Action, Social Interaction, 
and Affective Relationships) and six^other measures related to socialisation- 
The results. appear tn. Table 22.: At the first grade level the other 
measures were the home learning environment and the parents' concern about " 
education, ma-rurity demands, acceptance, pormiss I veness, and restrict iveness 
•with respect to th. chMd.. These measures were obtained from the Parent ' 
Questionnaire. The canon ica I correlation, R^, is .48 for the 1 1 rst .grade 
data. At the fourth grade level' the'other measures were the child's 
attitude toward school., the home learning environment, the quantity . 

and qual ity, or TV viewing, parental resignation, and permissiveness / 
with respect, to the .chi ld. Attitude "toward school was obtained from the ^ 
Attitude loward School instrument. The other measures were obtained frm 
the Parent Questionnaire. From" th.. fourth qrade data, R Is. 61. 

These results indicate some common variance apidng 'these var iab I es and 
thus soino convergent validity. " ■ „ 

An. examination of the canonical weights Indicates that the Social ' ^"'"'^•- --^^ 
.Interaction scale is the most Important component the peer rating 
scale in relation to the. other measures analysed. This is true at " 
both the first and fourth grade levels Among the other measures, 
whun r.^ ated to the pe..r rating scale, parental maturity demands if- 
the sal lent, component for the first grade data, whereas parefltal permissiveness 
Is the strongest component at the fourth grade level, This may indicate a 
difference between grade.levels la- the type of parental Influence 
operating to promote soda I izat Ion. . " • . .... 
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The followlmj concl'uslons sogrn warranted from the; results of the 
Indlanapol Is .testing: 

1. ^ Iturns discriminated Jidequately trr both cjrade levels and 
' responses wi.rc well spr^-ad acrosf. the alternatives., 

2. Rel labi I ity estimates for i nterjudcjc agreement and internal 
•consistency were: satisfactory for the 60-ltem form (grades 

5 to 6), but^are Kss than adequate fcr the 36-item form for 
first and second graders. Thus, it is recommended that the 
60-itom form bu used in thu longl-'udinar study for first and 
second yrad..rs in spite of some fatigue problems. Answer 
booklets for gradc;S 1-2 wi Ij -conta I n on I y the responses 
•'yes-rjo-sometimes," Answer booklets for grades 3-6 will ■' • 
centra In. the responses and .the quest lonW^-^iD the ctilld can 
, Tuad along with the exam.in^r. 

3. Differences between suxes in .thte Peer Rating Scale factor 
structure are evident. 

4. Pet^r F^ating Sea k;. admin 1 strati on time varies from 20 to 40 
minutes, depending largely on grade levell 

5. Problems o'MCOuntered I n adm.i n i strat ion can te solved • 
through adequate p|xinnlng, clerical assistance, prior 
contact with school personnel, training of examiners and 
assistants, testing In small groups, -and maintaining a 
surplus of t;xp..;ndable materials. These problems In" testing 
In Indlanapol is probably contributed to some of the lower 
reliability In the first grade results.; 

6. The vocabulary , used in Peer RatInc) Scale Items Is appropriate' 
for the grade U;vels examin^.-d. 

7 The Peur; Rating Scalu factor structuru becomes more stable 
,/ at the higher grade levels and offers some, support for the' 
hypothesized Individual Prosocial Action —Social Interactio/i 
■; Affuctivv. Relationships structuru. . 

8.^ Lvjd>nce for conviirgent validation of the Peer Rating Scale 
" .. Is provid.,d by high I ntercorre I at Ions and significant canonical 
- analysis results bvjtwoun the. Peer Reting Scale scales and 
Qther measures . related to soc lu I izat Ion . 
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.. F^Jpi I Information Booklet 

a.J'^^u'i'?^"'' W'®"^' Is^^leslgned to obtain Information 

on the children selected foh the cohorts. The booklet Is divided Into 
three sections. The first section contains 26 Items that ask the 
, teacher for demographic Information on the child. Questions 1-7 
were adopted from the Pupil Questionnaire used In the Coleman Study. 
Questions 8-19, adapted trom the AIR Pupl |. I nformation book, ask the 
teacher to. Identify specific physical, learning, or social handicaps 

I. J?^-®^? V'^^ '^^'^ ^^"^'^ ^^Y to day functioning. Questions 20-26 
Identify specific, talents the child has demonstrated.' 

Section 2 consists of 27 statements, ^el'ected from the AI.R Pupil ' 
nformation Book. These Items require the teacher 'to rate the child's 
Independence, leadership, competition, cooperation, compliance and 
spc la I behavior. The ratings are made on a 5 point scale, typically o 
ranging from a Imost ^a I ways to almost never. The ratings were scored 
for three subscales, Independence, Cooperat I veness, and Social , which 
correspond to the Peer Rating subscales IndivldMal Action, Social 
• Interaction and Affective Relationships, respectively. 

Section 3 asks the teacher to rate the student on* 13 separate 
behavioral descriptions taken from Spauldlng's Coping Analysis Schedule 

lu I ! ratl-ngs are made on. a 5 point scale Jndlcatinq the frequency 
with which the child d Isp lays»the designated behavior.. < ^ 

^ ' 

In the testing In Jndlanapol Is, each teacher was asked to complete ^ 
a Pupil Information Booklet for 3 randomly selected children. Item- 
subscale correlations for Independence, Cooperat Iveness,' and-Soc lal are ' 
r(?ported In Tabid 23. Only two' Items (33 and 38) appear to have very ' 
low correl.pHons with their respective subscales. 

Correlations with Other Variables " ' , 

Table 24 presents the correlations for first and fourth grades 
between the subscales of the Pupil Information Booklet and between the 
Pupil Informatipn Booklet subscales, and the Peer Rating subscales. 
At the first-grade level,, there appears to be Mttle correspondence 
between the teachers' and students' percTgptions-^of the characteristics. < 
This- lack of relationship, however, may be a function of the difficulty 
of obtaining adequate measures from firs^f- grade children with large . 
group testing. ' ■ 

At the fourth grade. level , thu Pupil Information Booklet subscales 
correlate significantly with 'the Pepr Rating subscales. For the 21 
fourth grade chl Idreh stud led, I nciependence', as rated b^ tl^e' teachers 
correlated .49 with Individual Action as rated by peers. Cooperat I venciss 
as^vlewed by the teachers coi^related .72 with Social -Interaction as seen 
by peers. 'Social behavior noted by the teachers 'corrol-ated .40 with the' 
Affective Relationships noted by the p.>ers: These relationships 
suggest that teachers can provide information about the persona I -soc ia I 
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' . " TABL1S23 , -"''^ 

Item Correlatloiis Iwitii Subscale Totals 



> • 



Item 



Indei^endeiice 



27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47* 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 



Mean 
SD 



.58 



.64 
.59 

.60 



.75 
.15 
.66 
.79 



.57 
.62 



31.17 
6.20 



Cooperative 



.83 . 



.17 

.65 
.80 



.59 
.60 



.78 



.32 
.59 
.87 



Social 



34.07 
7.03 



.66 

.42 
.56 



.36 
.66 



,52 
.47 



.43 



24.17 
3.44 



Total 



72 

75 

59 

6B 

39 

25 

41 

32 

34 

66 

57 

10 

77 

78' 

-1 

45 

66 

67 

5^ 

31 

68 

34 

5i 

27 

63 

38 

74 



86.24 
13.51 
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Correlations Afong Pupil Itiforroation Booklet Subscales 
and Between Pupil Information Booklet Subscales and Peer Rating Subscales 



♦ 


Grade 4 (N » 


21) 


■ ■ ,7 




Pupil Information Booklet 










• A B 


■ ■■„.. ■ C'-^- ; 




A B 




Pupil A - .63** 


.. ■ •, 

.79** 

,1 




.49* ' .36 




Information B 


.63** 




• y ■ ' ^ » / 4& ^ 


A5** 


BookUt ^- ,C 






.25 . .11 


,40* 




Gradfe 1 (N " 


2b) 






Pupil" Xnfo^tion Booklet 






Peer Rating 




A B 


■■■ ^ 




A B 


C 


Pupil A - .30 


.70** 




.05 .00 


,20 


Information B ' . 


.47* 




.15 .32 


.54** 


Booklet C 

/■* ■ ' ' ' ■> .... 

0 

't . ^ ' 


m , 

ft 

,/ 




.11 .04 

, * p < .05 V 
** p < .01 


' .19 

( 


Pupil Information Booklet 






Peer Rating 





A Independence 
B Cooperatiyen^ss 
G Social 



A Individual Action 
B Social Interaction 
•C Affective Relationships 
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a^volopniont Of chi dren which- is not at 'variance-with ,the perceptions of 
hu c ..s^^^^^^^^ T.hi.. is trueV of thechuSnr... ■ 

^2. ^MM^'^fi'"'' in- first grade,^ probably because ot the- lower V... 
reliability of the measures af pupl T pfTceptions at the lower grade level v. 

Section 3 of the Pu,p 1 1 I nfonnat ion Booklet lists 13 classroom- v 
behaviors of pupils \3ncl a^ks the teacher to Indicate whether the behavioFts 
cMmcterlst c of the child bejac, rat^d, The behaviors .1 Isted rangHS-^ 
QisruptlvG, dstract Inn. conduct through paying attention,, to- pass We ^ ' 

S^^^rr"''!;'''!^/^' " '^'^^^'^^^ reflect methods of'^op ng : > 
woJLn wI+h'^hk^ f ^ With the constraints and requirements involved In ]■ 
■ working with, the toa.cher and classmates. Table 25 >resents' the cor^J ■ ' 

ll?e """thf rSr teachers' ratings of pupils on the 13 doping Analy^ji : ' 
■.,Sp&ie^ theratinqs. as^i-gned the same teachers the same children ■ v • 

SttS^a^^S'by^e^^^f^^'-^^^^'^' ^^^^'^P'^"^: ^^^-^^ ^) -d^tl- ., : 

. The iTids^ significant cluster of correlatlohs observed" ln>ablfe 25 

l^'sh n^f*"'^^ relationships between 'tea-^chers' ratings of /" • 
G6operativeness and their ass<5ssment^ of . Agcjresslve Behavior, Attention- - 
Getting, Manipulating Others and- Res 1 sting' Author rty. In gr%2 dne ■ 
IJ^ti^^'^uV^'' negative Correlations between peer ratings ,of 'Affect ive 
Relationships and "teachers^ ratin<J-^ this same group of dlsruptke ■! ' ' . " 
d I strq.cting behaviors. \ ■ '"H'lve,. 

A second cluster of significant correlations Occurs. between the ' ' 
Cooperative and Social gcales and the Coping Analys,)s dimenslon^^of - 
Sharing and Helping and Social Interaction. This cluster, again " 
suggests a rather high degree of consistency t6.ward students across 
reporting modes. , . ■ 

K 'n^^^^ary, the Pupl I Information, Booklet provides imp^^tant Information 
about the student regarding demograpbi'- characteristics, .person J4oGia I 
developrent and thu studont'-s characturistic mannor of ^opinq wi^h the 
class en vironnent. The . I nd ianapol is data provided some ind icat ions c f " 
convergent va ,d ty for the personal-social and Cop I ftq Analysis scales. • 
Teachers completing the booklets reported tha- the time required did n6t. 
seem excessive or burdensome. All indlcatJons are- tha+ the booklet w"i H 
provJde useful global assessments by thn teacher of the children selected 
for the cohorts. .^v-icu 
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Paronf Questionnaire and Parent Intfirview Schedule 

It. has long been recognized that parents have an important Influence • 
on. the development of thei r chl Idren, . However, it l.s by no means clear 
Which parental variables are most sigaifltant in their effect on children's 
Chaif'acteri sties and performance. 

.Based on a survey of existing llterature/a numfcer of parent variables 
wer© Identified and consldored. for: Indus ion In the Parent Questionnaire. 
In working toward a deci? • on which parent variables to include, sevefal 
Criteria were used. Firs,, here should be some evidence thaf a parent. - 
variable is. re rate(< to one or mor^ of the child variables to measured. 
Second, the parent var iabi e shou I d be capable of measurement within the' 
:£|uestionnaire format. Third, -other than for some objective demographic 
Information., measurement of a variable by a single; item or Only a feV/ Items 
wl 1 1 be considered as providing too I itt le rel lab! I Ity and score variabil ity 
fo be of value for this kind of. study. Finally, parent variables related 
to Chi I dren's social -emotional characteristics as well as to their 
Intellectual characteristics should be included. 

.. Invesflgatlons of parent characteristics related to chi Idreir's 
Intellectual abilities and school acJhievemont tend to have made greater 
use of the . interview-questionnaire technique than investigations of 
children's social-emotional character 1 st 1 cs ^ . Here, direct 'observation •' ^ 
of Interaction between parent ahd chi Id. in the home or In the laboratocy 
with subsoquenf rating of parent characteristics seems to have, been 
the, rule rather than the exception. Such variables as parental warmth, 

■.nurtuf-ance', control techniques, language, and Various other child rearing.- •. 
practices have not been measured by direct report of the parent.. A" 

..further difficulty in. Identifying parent characteristics related to 
children's social -emot I ona I characteristics Is that measurement of chi Id- 
character 1 sties has in Itself been poor and thus possible, relationships 
may have been obscu rod by measurement error. ... 

The Parent Questionnaire l.s designed for parents of elementary school • 
children. It Is intended to be used with^ th6'cb.Md's mother, or the 
person acting as the child's mother. " Rot respect ive da a have not been 
Included, nor have items which might yield normative survey information ' 
on parent • -.tices and home conditions.' A set of scales was designed to 
measure pa . variables which the 1 1 terature indicates may be related 
to the cogn..»ve and affective characttir^lstics of the child. 

The Parent Quest ionna 1 ro consists of scales measu ring fouTtcjen parent 
variables plus a section dcvottyd to domograph I c variables* Each of 
those will be d0.scrlbod In turn^ * 

c . ■ ■ * , ■ >^ ■ ■. 

"' • Parent's ach I eyemont aspi rations for the, chi Id . I terns I -7 
measure the^e)<tent of the parent's educationaf and occupational aspirations 
for the child. C^ded responses are summed over the seven Items to yield 
$ total aspiration score-. A high score represents high parental 
asp.l rat ions for the child. 
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A (Tiothor's high aspirations' for h^r child and pr.s^uros on him to 
achieve influence both tho ch"il'd*s mot I vat ion to achit."^o and his 
actual aghicvemont performance (Ros^n & D'Andradc, 1959; BIng, 1963; • 
Woif, 1964; Marjoribanks, I'g72). ' 

2. Home loarnlnq unv I r^orifiiont > • , t ferns moasure aspects of the 
chlldj^s homo onvi ronrnv^nt ich provide intolloctual stimulation to t^G child,- 
Coded responses arci summed ov<.r tht. cloven items to yield a .total Itiarnlng / 
environment score, ' " 

ft * . • ' * 

Children ^ho scoru high on achievement tests tend. to como from home^ 
where the parents ar.\. Interested in' stimulating the chf'ld. intel loctual ly. 
This stimulation, is provided vyhen boolns- and materials to exploje and 
manipulate are aval lablo (Mi Iner"; 1951 ; Rosen & D' And rade, 1959,' 
Bing, 1963) when- learning situations are created In the homo (Dave, 1963; 
Wolf, 1964; Major Ibanks, 1972), when tfie child is read to bV personally 
Impor'.'ant adults (Milnor, 1951), and when provisions are made for 
toys, games, play ipace, and opportunities for sul f-l nitlated p lay • 
(Mllner, 195.1). • 

3. Parental concern and interest in chi Id's education .-. Items l9-'24 '- ; 
measure the parent's concern forand interest In the child's educBtlon,. 
Including an^'awareiioss of what and how the child Is doing in school. 

Coded responses are summed over the six items to yield a total score. - • 

There is a relationship between the' parents.' iptiprest In their 
child's I nte I I octu'a-l achievemont and the lattcr's academic performando 
(Rosen & D'A\ndryde/ 1959;" Witkin/ et al., 1962; Mannino, 1962; . '• ^ 

Dave, 1963; Wolf, 1964; .Marjorl banks, 1 972) , 

1- Parental demand for maturity' or independence . Items 25-31 
meclSLi,'-.. i^thfe; parent's demand for independence or maturity. on the part 
of the child by means of determining the ages by which H-hey expect 



> % ■ 
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a child to havo rnastorod a variety of duvcolopmental -tasks. Coded 
responses are summod ovor th.j suvon Itoms to yield a total score. A ' 
•high score Indicatos a strbngor parental demand. ' " 

' The relationship bctwuon.tho parent 'sQjiaturity demand and the chlld'<s 
. achlovumont hci hovn ddmonstrat^id by many researchers, although there Is some 
.Gvl dance that the relationship depends both on the ago of the child and- the 
task (Chance, 1961, Crandall, ot al,, !964; Rbson & DAndrade, 1959: 
Shaw, 1964; Wint.;rbottom, I95d; Wttkin," et aL, 19158; Busso, 1967; Bayloy 
„&.Shaefer, J964; Marjorlbanks, 1972), There is also evidence that 
.parental noaturity demand Ts related to assort! vonoss and independence 
In children (Baumrind & Black, 1967; Bauinrind, 1972a, b; Becker, 1964)..: 

5. Quantity of TV, Itqms 32-34 attempt to. measure the amount of ' 
th child's telovision yiowihg. Coded response 1 toms are- summed over 
the three f terns to yield a totaj scort.. „ A high score indicates 
extensive viewing by the child. \' 

. • 6. Parental pegtrictlon of TV,- Items 35-37 measure the amount 
of parental control of tu I uv is Ion viewing. Coded response items are 
summed over the 3 lt|jir,s to obtatn a total sec re. A high score on the — 

•parental control sca^lo IhSicates high parontal restriction on the child's 
viewing. . , . . 

While the relationship of television viewing to^chl'ld characteristics ' 
is not entirely clear, studies of Banduro and. others suggest that 
unrei^tricted viewing of TV violence may be related. to children's aqqression 
»n certain situations. , ' 

7. Parental activities ,.-: Items 38-44 measure the extent of the parents' 
invplvemont In schqor-and community act l-vi ties outside the home., Coded 
rusponses arc summed over tho seven items to yield a total score. A 
high score ifi.d IcatLs. high parental" involvument in school and community ^ 
activities, a low score .indicatus low activity or non Involvement. 

Parent activities are related, to the child's achievement (Dave, 1963; 
Wolf, .1964; Marjori banks, 1972), and may also be rela ed to child's 
attitude toward school, leadership, and cooperati Vontjss . 

f QJIjinlaJ. . .att i tud es toward cducat i on . Items 45-60 measure three 
parental attitudes towfird uducation from th.. H^:ss Educational Attitude - 
Survey; n^signat Ion., futility, and conservatism ., -. 

. Rosi gnat ion (to thoVol^' of the. poor in the educational and 
social, system), Codud itaos 45, 53,- 54, 56, 57, 50 an. summed to give a 
resignation score. . 

fullIJji (o'* thb parent's felt lack of uffoctiveness in their 
relationship to the schools).. Coded itoms 47, 51, 59, 60 are summed 
to give a futi I ify score. ^ ' . 
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Conservatism (support of .3 traditional 3 Rs approach with a" ' • 
somuwhat "distant" tcachor) .Codod Itoms 48, 49, 50, 52, and 55 aro 
summed to gIv. a conservatism scoru, • 

• These throe variables were found to bo related to the child's school" 
achievement (Hess, 1969: West I nghouse, 1969) and to the child's se I f -conc^J*' 
and attitudes (CIcirulll, unpub.l Ished) . ^ neepr 

g,,J\- garontal acceptance of chjMd . Items 61^69 measure parental 
aftltude of acce^p^ance of the chl Id. Coded responses arc summed over • 
the nine Items to yield a total score. A high score indicates parental 
acceptance o-^. thu child; a low score indicates a rejectinq, punitive 
attitude, ■ -^i ^ . 

Parental accuptance. of the child is related to child Intel I igence and 
ach-ievement ( Itkin., 1962; Hurley, 1965). as wel I as to the soc i a I -emot 1 ona I 
characteristics of the child, such as sol f -concept, cooperat ivenoss, and 
aggression (Bay Icy. S-Schaofwr, I960; McCord, ct a i: , 1961).. 

, ! .'f-' Parental perrJssI veness .. Items 70-76 measure parental permissiveness 
in child-rearing. Coded responses are summed ov6r seven items to yield a 
t9tal score. A high score. indicates parental permissiveness. 

■ Permisslvenessi in child rearing has been related to such ch 1 Id charact- 
eristics as high achievement, independence,, asser+'voness, cooperation, and 
lower aggression (Drews & Tea ha n, 1957; Baumrind, .|972a, b; Watson, 1957: 
BdcKer, 1964) . ■ . . ' 

^ 1^' Parental rcstr ictiveness . Items /77-85 measurn thr> f"y+An+ 
to which the pa rep t controls the chl Id's I fe thro jqh extensive rules and 
restrictions. Coded responses arc summed hwor -l-he nine items to yield a 
total score; -a high score indicates high rbstr ictiveness. 

High parental restrict ivoness has beJn related to dependent, confo^rmlnq 
and submissive behavior In children, wj,tf) inhibited aggressiveness (Becker, 
1964; Baumrind, 1972a, b) . \ - • . 

. Parents -authority attrfijde, "tteijns 86-94 measu-e authoritarian 

altitudes in the parent (respect tor authority, parent as authority 
figure). Responses aro summed oyer the niino items. to yiePd a total- 
score; a high score indicator .mohj aut+ioir'i.tar Ian attitudes. 



Authoritarian attitudes on' the part of the parent are related to 
conformity., and dopendonco (Baumrind, 1971, l9/2a, b;. Becker, 1964). 



pe niographic variablos. Items 95-il6 and Introductory Items A, B, ^ 
and C assess demographic variables, Including the fol lowing': 

. a. " roiatlonship to child 

■ 'b. oducatlo.i (mother ai.d lat,ior) , . 
c. occuparioii (mother and tathor) 

■ d... incomo ' . , 

f . . . arjt (riioihfar, and tathor) ' 
.f. family sizu (inciudincj siblincj structuro) 

...g. .'type of houping 

.h. person/room -alio ' ' . 

I . marital ivtatuL: • . ' • 

j.- Ianc.ju.j(jfc; spoken .''n tiio homo • . * ' 

k. proschoo. oxp.i !oi.K;f! . .' , . 

j . ■ oducationj! i-e'ovisibn oxporloncu • 

■ .■ , • .' ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

.Tablo 26 siimmai i7c s ! !ig uxpccted -olationships betwetin .parent and 
chl Id variables. ' 

The final form of the Pirotit uos Monna i re grew out of: 
earlier forms cu Imi iiat i ncj In an i n" orv.io'./ oc.huduie containing 
127 Items (pl.-is 3 i nt^oduclory jtaiis) , A para I lei questionnaire 
form was consttructod :r. vih'ch tho /dontitv.of the items was maintained, 
but with wording modified for the questionnaire format. 

In, addition, a :-ihc.r-t quest^onna '; re form was also developed with 
selected itijfiis from the long quesi i omo! re compr'ising four subscales; • 
there were 43 Items in all (pins intrcjuctory items as above). " ■ 

In vhe fluid tryout conduct'od in Indianapolis, 227 long question- * 
'nalres and !71 sl.or;- qutjst ioina i ros woro sent to parents of first 
and fourth grade children in fWt. soloctod schools. The f roq'uency^ of returns 
of the quust ionna i.ro."cxcuodod oui- expectations. Of the long, form 
quest i onna ' --oso, G'*'/ wore rei ut ihid. Of the short form questionnaires, 
15% were returned. Prcn t.iC'M, r'gures, i I. appears that 'length of ... '.' 
questionnaire is, not <., i.njor )-acto*i- ua'^^cting returns and no further 
cons i dent i on v/as givun lo (levt^hjpme.-'t or a 'ihprt quos't ionna i re... . ' 

Interv' ■ schedult-s v/'jre ^ci.ni n : .-tercd to parents who, failed to 
respond to "ine quevtivjimdlro, /orm.-, cjnd ■■•.'ho, i greed to be interviewed. 

This section prent-nT'..- the i .itc 'jfriained from the Indianapolis sample.. 
All Item numbers- reier to tlrj rev;.yed. ' rot in rent presented in the Appendix. 

Tab!'- -'ows the relntivc rcip-onse frecuencies to the response 
alternatives i.c.r oach i-'..ra.. ric.n moQii ut/j -fundard deviation (for items 
where these a-e m'jr.i: ni(.j f j : . , in:j „i tr n-'tota, ; correlarion (for those items 
making up. a •■ ■• ^n r;'bi..'28 meuns an' standard deviations for 

subscales aru prcsoincd. « . 
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Surnmary of Expected Relationships Uetwoen Parent and Chi ld Variables 
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Table ?7 

Summary Statistics 
•Pareht Questlonnajre 

i+«m tA*«r l*orcent choQsIng 

CorrgJatlpn mm Stan dard Dev. i 2 3 4 5 5 



1-7 Parent's aspiration ,< Alpha .71) 



i: 

.2 

1 

I 
I 
1 



.37 
.60' 
. , 64 
.46 
.71 
.22 
.45 



3.80 
4.41 
5.41 
3.88 
3.36 
^,33 
3^23 



Itlrns 8-18 Lear^ng Env^Vgnment (Alpha .79) 



I.I? 
I.S2 
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Items 19-24 Parental concern for child's ^ucat ton (Alpha .70) 



19 
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23 
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.49 
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.38 
.61 
.37 
.54 



2.95 
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3.44 
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Items 25-31 Parental Bomand for maturity (Alpha .75)\ 
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Item 



_ Percent choosing ■ 

itefn-Total response alternatives 

Correlation Mean Standard Dev. 1234 567 



Items 32-34 'Quantity of TV (Alpha .76) 



32 
33 
34 



".84 
.78 
.68 



3.57 
4;26 
4.67 



1.27 
1.19 
.93 



Items 35-37 Parental Restriction of TV (Alpha .70) 



35 
36 
37 



38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 



I terns 45-60 



45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 



.82 
.81 
.75 



.58 
.64 
.81 
.68 
.70 
.60 
.40 



2.97 
2.81 
2.04 



2.04 
1.33 
1.82 
l.4f 
2.03 
1.60 
1.61 
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58 


II 
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16 


17 


46 


14 


14 . 


8 


1.06 


42 


23 


27 
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es (Alpha ." 














1.18 




47 


.19 


22 


8 


4 


.67 ^ 




7.7 


13 


• 9 


1 


0 


.96 




50 


22 


25 


2 


2 


.80 




72 


13 


[2 


2 


0 


1.17 




44 


26 


16 


9 


4 


1.06 




68 


15 


7 


6 


3 


1.13 




66 


25 


8 







Jmeans and standard deviations are reported 
for Items after receding for scoring). 
Resignation (Alpha .47) 
Futility (Alpha .70) 
Conservatism (Alpha .60) 



.46, 


L48 


.77 


.66 


2.97 


1.19 


.75 


3.19 


1.22 


.64 


3.90 


.60 


.66 


3.96 


.91 


.53 


3.95 


.78 


.56 


3.07 


h20 


.69 


3.01 


1.23 


.70 


2.05 


1 .21 


.43- 


2.67 


1.23 


.61 


3.75 


1.07 


.41 


.3.53 


1.14 


.60 


2.36 


1.20 


.54 


2.27 


1.05 


.69 


3.05 


1.21 


.70 


3.39 


1.13 



63 


30 


5 


0 (DK*«2) 


II 


36 


49 


3 (DK=I) 


8 


32 


49 


9 (DKs2) 


1 


8 


71 


1.5 (DKp4) 


1 


II 


62 


24 (OK«l) 


2 


6 


75 


15 (DK«I) 


10 


32 


49 


5 (0K=3) 


12 


33 


4; 


6 (DKs3) 


41 


37 


17 


4 (OKsj) 


20 


36 


36 


3 (DK=6) 


6 


13 


62 


19 (OK»l) 


4 


25 


51 


16 (0K«3) 


26 


43 


25 


3 (DK«3) 


20 


57 


21 


1 (OK«l) 


8 


31 


45 


8 (DK»I) 


6 


26 


58 


9 (DK«I) 
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5 11 36. 27 10 II 
4 2 13 40 25 16 
I 3 3 25 56 12 
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I teni-Tota I 



Percent choosing 
response' a I ternatlves 



Item Correlation - Mean. Standard Dev. | 2 3 4 5- 



Items 61-69 Parental aoceptanoe of child .(Alpha .62) 



61 

.52.- 
63 
64n 
65 

66 ... 
67 
68 
69 

Items 70-76 



70 
71 
72 
■73 
74 
75 
76 



ftem 



s 77-85 



77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

Itoms 86-94 



86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 



.39 

.70 

.67 

.66. 

.52 

.43 

,56 

.45 

.30 



4,43 

3. -.30 
3.61 
3.82 
3.83 

.4.38 

4. I I 
3. 48 
3.73 



.74 
I .25 
I ,17 
I .03 

,74 

,81 
.93 
.83 
.98 



0 I ", 15 31 57 

II 15 :28' 27 20 

.416,21. 31 28 

3 1115 45 27 

0 I 33 48 18 

1 2 10 33 54 
5 17 37 ' 41 

2 4 48 35 
7 12 25 38 



II 
2-4 



Parental permlsslveness-subscale (Alpha .60) 
(Mean and. standard deviation reported 
for. Items after receding for scoring) 



. 16 


2.30 


.97 


' 21 


v40 


28 


9 


.46 


2.21 


■ 1.07 


29. 


•37 


23 


7 


.52. 


3.09 


1.33 


14 


24 


22 


21 


.53 


.1 .74 


.82 


. 46 


•39 


1 1 


4 


.53 


1 .59 


. .73 ' 


' 54 


36 


8 


2 


.55 


1 .74 


.77 


42 


44 


1 1 


I' 


.06 


1 .62 


.77 


53 


35 


9 


3 



2 
4 
19 
0 
0 

r 

0 



Parental restrict I veness-subsca I e (Alpha .45) 
(Mean and standard deviation reported 
for Items after receding for scoring) 



.26 


1 .85 


.41 


17 


81 


2 






.54 


1 .63 


.80 


57 


24 


20 






.>35 


1 .67 


.53 


36 


61 


3 






.33 


1.77 


.57 


3'0 


63 


7 






.43 


].28 


.51 


75 


22 


3 






,30 


2,80 


. .48 > 


• 4 


13 


84 






.43 


2.21 


.4,6 


2 


75 


23 






.48 


1 .54 


.55 


49 


48 


3 






.48 


L93 


.69 


26 


57 


16 


1 




Parenta 1 


authority 


at+ltudo-subsca le 


(Alpha 


.68) 


.59 


1 .85 


.96 ■ ■ 


41 


45 


1 1 


1 


. (DK==2) 


.45 


2.20 


.97 


20\ 


53 


16 


0 


(DK=I0) 


.50 


1 .83 


.72 


30 


62 


5 


0 


(DK=4) 


.53 


1 .89 


1 .09 


6 


6 


46 


41 


(DK=I) 


.56 


1 .66 


.78 


46 


47- 


3 


1 


(DK=3) 


.63 


1 .90 


1 .13 


48 


34 


15 


2 


(DK=I) 


.44 


3.20 


1.21 


•9 


50 


32 


8 


(DK=I) 


.53 


1 .45 


.75 


63 


34 


1 


2 


(DK=I ) 


.65 


^ .52 


.63 


53 


43' 


1. 


0 


(DK=3). 
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F^ercDnt chooslnrj 
Item-Total . .response .)li-ornat Ives 

Gorrolat Ion Mean Standard Dev. I 2 5 4 5 6*7 
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-116 Demographic data 



95 

%\ , 

97 
98-99 
Mother's 
Father's 



13 17 10" 3 58 
.46 9 11 33 
7 6 I 86 



occupation 
occupation 



2.34 
2.67 



I .27 
1 .21 



'34' 
16 



29 
34 



10 
28 



24 
15 



5 



I 

3 



0 
0 



100 

101 

102 

103 

104. 

105 

106 

!07 

108 



109 
I I I 



I 12 



I 13 
114 



115 



( l=un.skl I led, 2=semlskl I led, 
3=skl I led, ^^smal h buslness'7 
, 5=adm . personne I , 6=managers , 



5. 76 


1 .96 


30 


22 


12 


. 17 


. 14 


3 




3.42 




• . 4 


16 


36 . 


28 


10 


(? 


A 0 


3.40 


•1.44 


6 


25 


26 


25 


9 


6 


2 1 


. 2.92 


.99 


1 


38 


39 


16. 


4 


2 


1 


" 3.33 


1 . 04 . 


1 


19 


43 


25 


10 


2 


1 






61 


21 


7 


1 1 


1 







5.63 (mean numlTer of rooms' per household: SD=2.00) 
3.79 (mean number of children per household: SD=I.84) 
.6.74 (mean number of people ,ih household: 50=7.12... 

this included some cases apparently reporting 
^ the population of an apartment house. ..these 

cases were discarded for later work). 



— — ■ 96 2 0 

Qldt^r brothers Mean- = .99; SD'--|.35 
Older sisters Mean = ..98; SD - ! .34 
Younger brothers Mean, = „.52; SD»= .74 
'Younger sisters Mean = .54; SD."- ,73 • ' ■ 
Brothers of same age (twins, etc'.) Mean = .01 
Sisters of same agb (twins, etc.)' Mean - .00^ 



Day Care- 
Nursery 
Klnd(i»rgarten 
.Summer Head 
Sunday School 
Full Year Head 



— Percentage attend ing 



SD = .08 
SD = .'00 



Start 



Start 



5 
8 
80 
8 
38 
19 



2,I4(M) 
2.02(M) 



l.59(SD) 61 6 8 9 16 (Percent choosl'fig 

alternative / 
responses) / 

I.^KSD 58 II 1.3 8 . 1 1 (Percent choosing 

alternat/vG 
responds 
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B 
C- 



Item-Total > 

Correlation Mean Standard Dev. 



Name & address of .friend 



Who answered questionnaire 



Percent choosing 
response alternatives 

I 2 3' 4 5 6 



8 



Percentage giving 

no res p. no such person I nrom . compj 



10 I. ■ 12 

95 0 0 . 0 2 0 2 I 

61 2 14 I 4 i 7 12 

Percentage responding 

.Mother Father 



77 



97 



3 



) 
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Mfcjan and Standard Deviations for. Subsca les 
. Parent QuGstlonnal ro 





M 


SD ' ' 


Parental Aspiration for child 


23.45 


6.53 


Learning onv 1 roniriont 


30.16 ■ 




Concorn for j3xkfcat Ion • 


17.50. 


3.88 


Maturity demand 


22.33 


5.5?_:--T'- 


Quantity of TV 


12.42^ 


^t77 


Parental restriction of TV 


7.74 - 

J' — ^ 


' 2.48 


Activities of parents 


■ .ii.-5r" 


, 4.52 


Resignation • 


;£--=H4.38 


' 3.49 


Futility . ^ 


15.67 


3.99 


Conservatism ' ' r " 


18.59 


3.04 


Acceptance of chi Id ( rev 1 seel) 


34.37 


5.33; '.. 


Permissiveness 


23.26 


3.57 


Restrlctl veness 


.20.16" 


2»I9 


Authoritarian .at^Prtudes'' 


17. j2 


4.43 
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On the basis of subscale rel iab j I ttios and item-total, corrol at ions/ * 
three subsca.les wore cpn'siciGred for revision: Acceptance of Child, 
Permissiveness, and Nonconformi sm. * \ 

A scale for Nonconform ism was includod in the questionnaire used in 
thu Indianapolis tost iny. This sC(:ilo had an oxtromely low reliability. 
Reanalysis fol lowinA deletlor. of items \,'hich had poor item-total 
correlattons failod iN^inprove rx;J4^i I i ty substantially. As a result, 
the entire scale K-ias drbp^iad-JH^^ the flnaf forfn of the questionnaire. 

. -( ■ ' * 

• ' • • . . ' •* 

On the Permissiveness scale, Item 76 ha^d a somewhat low ktcm-total , 

cor-re i at-t onv — Howover -^r^n^lysi s^ of tlre-^caix^ th th i s 1 tem 'd'e leted 

'failed to improve ! u I iab 1 1 j tv/ so the scale was refained in Its original 
form. \ . 

The Acceptance of Ch i Id* sea le hacT an acceptable reliability, but 
three of ' the Items had vv.^ry poor item-total corfcDlations, When these . 
Items were deleted, the internal consistencv reliability was raised 
^'rom .62 to .00, and j '^em-tota I correlations for The rernalning Items also 
were improved. These were as follows; 



1 torn 


Item-Total Correlation 


61 


.50 


62 


.68 


63 


.68 


64 


' .69 


65 


' .59 • 


66 


.51 


67 ' 


".60 


68 


' * .55 


69 


.34 



In consequence,, this r^evised ' form of the Acceptance of Child scale was 
used in the f*nal form of the Parent .Quest! onna I re^.. ■ . 

The Parent Interview Schedule. was used in the Inulanapol is testing 
as a follow-up instrument for parti^nts who failed to respond to the cj^uestlon 
naire. Out of 91 Interviews attempted, 38 were completed in acceptable 
form. Of the 38, 5% were with pain^nts of first grade children, A7%' 
were with parents of fourth grade ch i Idren; 35'/i were with parents of 
boys and 4?^ With parents of giris; 58'/ with white parents i 51% with 
blacks, and*5?j with *'other'^ rac . I -ethn ic groups.. Reasons for loss of 
■sample In the follow-up were: 12 refusals, 10 couldn't locate, 9 completed 
for.is for another ch:ld and 17 questionnaire forms returned* • ^ 

Since only 38 i nterv iews were coriip I eted , . and these to a biased 
SLtiple of respondents, no item analysis of the data was carried out. 
However., Insp'jction of relative response frequencies for IndJ^j^fual 
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Items; Indl'catud that the potturn of responstfs was closoly similar to 
those obtainucJ with tht^- quust ionna I rr:J.. On this basis, and by comparison 

with data from tht; pre-tryout-. It was ■ felt that results ^ of tha-. item.' 

analyses of^thr; quest ionnt^ I ro subscalos could bo qenerallzed to this 
closely similar form, " " 

Final ruvi£;Ion of Iterps for the Parent Quest lonna I rt: and Parent Interview" 
Schedule wai, based on USOl and 0MB i ecorumendat Ions for editing Items, 
relative response f requi^nci es to the response alternatives, and comments 
of Interviewers and staff. Most of the changes wore minor changes in 
word inq. . 

The revisea instruments and nianualr. are in the Appendix. Following 
revision, there art: liC i turns (plus ^ introductory items). 

While, In content, the Pa runt Questionnaire and Parent Interview 
Schedulu are considered interchangeable, they may not be In practice. 
Obvloust^y, the. questionnaire form presents the advantage of lower . ' • 

administration cost (a I thou^jh It. requires hand coding of parent responses 
to a number of items on thu feturnt.-d questionnaire, thus adding to the 
apparent cost), 

■ ■ . . • • \ 

The interview S'jhed-j 1 0 has an in it la I I y greater cost of administration; ■ 
however, siiice coding js completed on the spot by the Intervlev/er , 
later data processing costs are less. The great advanlago of the Interview 
schudule rests in the ability, of the Interviewer to elicit more complete 
and accurate data than .can be obtained with the questionnaire. For 
thu longitudinal study, the value of the trained and tactful Interviewer 
In generating cent inued 'parent support tor the study cannot be under- 
estimated, fn sum, thun it is recommended that the Interview schedule bo 
used If funds permit. - / 
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Pupil Description of Teaching 

There has been some research +o date supporting the notion of 
using students as raters of teaching behavior (Rosensh I ne & Furst, 1973. ■ 
Stelle, House and Ver Ins, 1971). These studies general ly support the ' 
notion that students can provide reliable rating of classroom experiences. 

For the present study a Pupil Rating Scale was constructed on which 
students could Indicate the presence or absence of a variety of teaching 
behaviors In their classroom; The "About School" scale used by children 
In Project Prime and a rating scale reported by Vakil ( 1970) were used 
as a basis for development and construction of specific Items. Eight 
separate subsca I es were developed: <|) clarity, (2) enthusiasm, (3) difficulty 
level of lessons, (4) Individualization, (5) cognitive level of Instruction, 
(6) variety, (7) democracy, and (8) control strategies. The scales and 
Items. corresponded directly to section I of an early form of the Teacher 
Questlonnalrei. The selection of the 8 variables to be measured by these 
scales was based on a review by^ Rosensh I ne & Furst (1973), reporting 
9 variables. which had been found consistently related to pup 1 1 learning 
outcomes. Variables 1-6 were selected from the review. Variables 7 and 
8 were developed °to provide measures of the teachers' more af fectlveiy-orlented 
behaviors. . 

The 44 Item Pupi l Rating Scale was, administered In the lndlana-,!ol Is 
testing. The Indianapolis data Indicated that the subscales did not have ' 
sufficient re I labi Hty for use In the study. Further analysis suggested 
that there might be a Single theme underlying most of the Items: class 5 
management practices contributing to pupil satisfaction. 

Subsequently, the Item pool was expanded to 116 Items and another 
attempt was made to delineate eight subscales: warmth, enthusiasm, 
clarity, variety, Ind Ivldual IzatioHi feedback, cognitive demand and 
freedom. These subscales 'corresponded directly +o Section I of the 
revised Teacher Questionnaire and:;fo the revised Observer Rating Scales. 

The 116 Item questionnaire was administered to 2^8 elementary school 
pupils in grades I'-e In Monon, Indiana. Item analysis of the Monon data 
resulted In reduction of the questionnaire to 73 Items, reflecting the 
eight new dimensions.,. 

The 73 Item questionnaire was administered to 167 pupils In grades 
*l-6 in Battle Ground, Indiana. Component analysis, varimax rotation, of 
the data revealed 53 Items loading onto component I and no other mbjor 
components. Table 29 reports the loadings on component I which exceeded .30. 

Analysis of the Items Indicates that this component might appropriately 
be callet) Pupil Comfort. It may reflect the quality described by Rogers (1962) 
as the helping relationship. This component Is similar to the theme of pupil 
satisfaction Identified In the earlier form of the questionnaire. It seems 
to Indicate that such teacher characteristics as warmth, enthusiasm, 
clarity, variety, Individualization, feedback, cognitive demand ?^nd freedom 



Table 29 
Item Loadings 
Pup 1 1 Descr I pt I on of Teach I ng 
(Battle Ground Data) . 
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Load 1 ng 
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.77 


43 
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.63 
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)..70 


47 
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.57 
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.82 
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- .41 


22 


.78 


50 


.70 


23 


.78 


51 


.82 


24 


.78 


52 


.74 


25 


.51 


53 


-.45 „ 


26 


.83 


54 


.33 


27 


.65 


55 


.32 


28 ■ 


.78 


56 


.31 
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m^Y add -up To a global dimension of Pupil Comfort. No sIgnM leant correlations 
wffe,.obtalned between this dimension of Pupil Comfort and the dimension of 
thfe Observer Rating Stale for the seven Battle Ground teachers. \ 

The Pupil Description of Teaching, presented In the Appendix, Is . 1 
made up of the 53 Items which reflect th6 Pup 1 1 Comfort dimension, plus 
three examples. It Is recommended that this 56 Item questionnaire be 
used In the f feld test. 
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Toacher Questionnaire 



■ ♦ 

u JIl! """f Cher Questionnaire Is designed to provide demographic Information ' 
about the teacher, Information on the school organlzatloQal cl Imate, 
Information about Instructional and classroom management practices', and a 
m©Q?uro of the teacher's verbal facility, ' . • ' 

The original Jeacher, Quest I ^^^^ Items, wasicompleted by 

seven teachers In grade I and seven teachers. In grade 4 In Indlanaiolls. The 
revised form, containing 71 "Items, appears In the Appendix. . Item numbers In this- 
discusslori refer to the revised questionnaire. ■ . 

Section . I. Teacher Charatterlstlcs 

Section I contains 23 Items (1-23) that Identify specific teacher traits and 
character Lst I cs (sex, race, -age, experience, attitudes toward students,' 
satisfaction with teaching, problems In teaching, etc.),. The.f I rst questions 
in th s section are cl^s^slf Icatory- and were adapted from Colenjan's Teacher 
Questionnaire. They Include the two teacher background variables which Coleman 
found positively associated with school achievement, particularly when ' 
achievement was analyzed for bj-ack pupils: teac her's educational level and 
-^erlence. . 



The next nine questions measure the teacher's perceptions of pupil and 
.parent characteristics which may Impede his teaching. While there ls"a large' 
amount of heterogenlety In the nature of the problems described, the Items 
•are pooled In an effort to achlfeve a subscale with reasonably high rel labi I Ity . 
Thus, questions 15-23 are summed to yield a subscale measuring problems 
encountered In teaching. Scorers can range from 0-9, with* 9 Indicating that • 
every Item was perceived -as. a problem for the teacher. • . 

Section 2 , School CI Imate 

Section 2 contains ten Items^ (24-33) designed to measure the teacher's 
perception of the school-organizational cl imate. In constructing the- school 
climate scale, ten Items were taken from "The Organizational Structure 
Questionnaire" developed by Mansfield (1967). Based on Hall's (1963) original- 
work In developing an Instrument to measure the degree to which a formaj 
organization Is bureaucratic, Mansfield's questionnaire measures the degree 
to which a "hierarchy of authority", exists In an educational Institution. On 
the basis of a series of factor analyses, Mansfield concluded that the seventy 
Items Included on his questionnaire were essentially unldlmanslonal . 

In order to determine the Internal consistency of the ten Items that were 
selected, each Item score was corre^jated with the subscale total. Table 30 « . 
reports Item to total correlations fbr each Item. Since" only 14 teachers 
completed the questionnaire^ the results are only suggestive.- Four of the 
Items have relatively high correlations with the subscale total; four 
others have moderate correlations with the subscale total score. 



■ , ' Table 30 ■ . ' • 

Gorrolatlons Between Item and Total School Climate Scores 

Teacher 'Questionnaire 



Item 


Item Description ' . ' 


Item - Total • 
Corrol atlon 


24 


Teachers Accept Principal 's Decisions 


.39 : 


-25 


Teachers Schedule Field Trfps Through 
Principal 


. 47 , 


26 


Toachers Enforce Rules Regarding 
Outsiders 


.61* 


27 . " 


The Staff Makes Dec is Ijons 
About School Pol icy ' ^ .. ^ 


' -.33 ■ 


28 •. 


, -All Teachers Must Be In Their 

Classrooms At- a Sot Time • 


.31 


29 


Teachers Rigidly Enforce Rules 
Concerning Pupil Behavior 


.31 


31 


The Administrator's Way Is the 
* Only Acceptable Way 


.74* -^^ 


.. 32 


Dec Is Ions 'Concerning t^e Selection of 
Textbooks Are Made by the Principal 


..12*^" 


<• 

. 33 , 


Decisions A° Teacher Makes Must Have a 
Superior's Approval. 


.61* 


n = 14^ 







•p < .05 



X 



too 



4.U 4. !1® for ftem 27 led to revision of the wording for 

that. Item on the. final form of the questionnaire." It now reads "school faculty" 
Instead of "staff." The original Item 30, which showed no correlation with 
the subscale total , was replaced by a new Item from Mansfield's scale. 
In Mansfield's study the new Item showed a .53 correlation with the original • 
70 \tm scale. ■ 

■ . " »? 

SQigtlon 2 Teaching Behavior 

\ • • • ^ , ' , 

' . Section 3 of the , form used In the I ndfanapo l is' testing contained two ' / 
examp OS and 44 Items asking the teacher about specific Instructional procedures 
and classroom management practices. The Items "ref I ectod eight subscafcs 
that appeared In; the Pupil Rating Scale, and +ho Observer Rating Scale:' 

I) clarity, (2) enthusiasm, (3) dl f f lcu|4y \level , (4) Individualization, . 
(5) level, of Instruction, (6)" variety, (7) democracy, and (8) control 
, str*ategy. All teachers tended to rate themselves rather favorably on. a 1 1 
|ut).scale5. In addition, It appeared that there was little variance between 
teachers In their self ratings on each subscale. The correlations between 
the scales on the Teacher Questionnaire and the corresponding scales of the ^ 
Pupil Rating Scale and the Observer Rating Scale were generally not 
significant.. For these reasons, Section 3 of the Teacher Questionnaire has 
been comp I ete I y, rejj!/r44ten . • 

_ - ThTnew section 3 (Items 34-51) parallels the nine dimensions on th'S' 
new Observer Rating Scale: warmth, enthusiasm, clarity, vtrlety. Individualization 
feedback, cognitive demand, freedom and on-task activity. For each ' 
dimension-,' the teacher classifies himself by choosing the . statement which 
best describes his teaching behavior. He also chooses a stati3ment whjch 
represents his conception of the Ideql teacher for his gr!ade level, the 
new Items for this section of the questionnaire seem to have the advantages 
.of providing a direct, explicit self description of4*feei(?tilng and at the 
same time permitting the teacher fo .express his valye'^bpsltlon regarding the • 
dimensions of teaching under study. Thls^ section can be scored for the 
real" self, the "Ideal" serf and the discrepancy- between "real" and "Ideal"* ' 

Since this section Of .ili^ revised Instrument was hot used In the 
Indianapolis study, there are no data to report. The field test, however, » • 
should provide -Information on.- the amount of agreement between the teacher's" 
sejf. report and the report of the external observers. In addition, the 
field study should provide Information' (3 bout the relationships among the 
three scores generated by this section of the questionnaire and the other 
variables In the study. ' ^ 

Section 4. Verbal Facility ^ . 

• Section 4 contains 20 Items (52-71) measuring the verbal facility of the 
teacher. These Items are the last twenty Items of Coleman'%30 Item test 
Of verbal facility. In Coleman's analyils, the verbal skills of the" teacher 
were among the most Important teacher traits related to achievement, ' 
particularly at the lower grade levels. Only the last twenty Items were 
selected to conserve testing time. Twenty Items would seem to provide an 
adequate measure In view of the mean scores for elementary schcol 
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the twWhtf ^"''■■^ arade teachers In Ind lanapol Is on • 

the twehty >,em test v.as 12.33, with a standard deviation of 2.58 The 

r?a??o?oM.m! ^^^'^ '^^^'^^^ '^'^ '2-^0' with-a';tandl?d 

Correlations, wl.th Other Variables 

charaI?^rT^^«^'H"'^\?°'"'"''''I'°"- ^"""^^ between teacher 

amonfw^^ ach evement measures. The signlf Icant.correlatlons. 

TJ^tlrln S^^^^^^+r'stlcs and achievement occur almost exclusLvGly at 
the fourth grade level. The le^ngth gf experlenco at present school Ltlht 

IreTllTfU^^^^^^^ effort and. perce tloro s ude^ 'ab^^^^^^ 

+h« ? f i ' ^■^'y ''^'"'"^'''■^^^ ^•'•■'^ achievement at the fourth grade leve At 
, la^hllL^I^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ --^'^tod slgnlflca^tirwlr'- 

The variables Included'ln Section one of the questionnaire are of 
sla f nl\'chl r 'n'Btrators and can be mantpu^at^ when 

hl^^I! ^/^S ^P^'^''' PHograms or populations. While only a moderate 

■?he ?nd?LloN '^rr'^h°^^ significant Yolatlonship with achleve^en?1n 
oSdu^J nn ^ '^'"P'^ of teachers draWfr from a more- heterogehLs- 

data aid ^"^^fhers would provide greater variance In the ' 

data and allow mqre opportunKy for hVpotheslzed Relationships to emerge. 

^coio.?S'® P'i'f "^^^ correlations of the. Index of school climate with 
selected variables for grade I. Teachers with high verbal a b lily scores 
I JlluTn leagues. This ma' be a resuTof 

LfntS ?2 process. If verbal ability Is highly correlated with teaching 
thi and receive more autonomy h ^ 

the schools In which they teach. At the .same time. It Is Interestinq tS note 

fSr ;hL^!' f' : ^°\^Wncanf\y correlated with school cnmate^ 
for these first grade teachers. 

# 

.autonniiv'"''Th^''*'!''''^®"^ "'s''*'" "'^^^"^ "l^ere teachers have grea+er 

wllh ?K«" Jo^i v?f' f'^^ °" '^""'"S achievement test correlates !S 

l\lh rlL^ ^l r!!™^^ T""""' J^'^ ^o^^" <=l^"«s tested vary somewhat 
with respect to race, socioeconomic status, and l(J. Using the Individual 

brr«nI.«M^' ""'^ °* '^"["S achievement test^cores should 

I* I^h^? M>2 /^f ' ^°^'°^°<'°^'<^ status and IP In order to determine 

aJo ^''"''^^^''l '■«='<'"'g achievement when these other factors 

aro TaKen into account. ^^^^^^ 
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Tiblo 31 

Correlations Betwoen Teacher Traits and 
Ach I evement 



Grade .1 Grade 4 

(n = 7) (n « 7) 



TO 


Read 1 ng 
Achievement ^. 


"^gw; " — ' 

Mathematics 
Ach 1 evement 


Read 1 ng 
Achievement 


Mathematics- 
Ac hi evement 


-Age 


.24 


,• .90^»^* 


.08 


.13 


uoyi c»u nc7 1 VJ 




. 1 ? 


. 54 


#50 




» • 






• 24 


• Exper 1 ence-Present 








CO* 


Absence from Work 


-..12 . 

•< 

'■ \ 




.70^ 


.69^* 


Salary , 


.04 • 


.46 


.41 


.42 


Rat i na-Student 
Effort 


• .24 


.35 


.69* 


.■69*- 


Rati na-Student 
Ability 


.39 


-.02 


• .84*^* 


.80* 


School Resources 


-.80 


-.36 


.11 


.14 ■ 


Preference- 
Career 


.60 


.47 


.48 


.44 


Prefeirence- 
School . ' 


-.29 


-.59 ■ 


-;;o7 


-.02 


Prob 1 ems 
Perceived 


-.08 .. 


-.21 


.42 

.■v.-;' 


.44 


^ p <' .05 (one tal 
p < .01 


1 test) 




■ <' 
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.Tabfe 32 ' 
Correlations Between SchoolCI Imat© 
and Selected Variables (Grade I) 



Variables 


.CorrQl,atlon 


Teacher Verba 1 Ab 1 1 1 ty 


* 

.83* 


Teacher Experience 


.11 


Student Reading Achievement 


.63 


Student Attitude Toward School. 




School In General 


■ .02 


School. Work 


.11 • " 


Teacher 


M 


TOTAL 


.21 






n = 7 . 
*p < .05 
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Table 33 prosonts thu correlations between school climate and 
selected variables for grade 4. As was the case with the first grade 
teachers, verba I abl I Ity Is highly correlated with school climate. 
Teaching experience also Is highly correlated with, school climate for this 
group of fourth grade teachers. Apparently more experienced teachers and 
those with higher verbal ability are subject to less centralized authority 
and. are granted more autonomy than their colleagues, a finding that agrees 
with the findings of Anderson (1968). 

Reading achievement shows a correlation of .58 with school climate. 
Again a regression analysis needs to be performed with Individual student 
data to separate the effect of school climate from the effects of student 
characteristics. 

In summary, the pattern of correlations obtained between the school 
c I Imato variable and sortie aspects of teacher background and behavior 
resulted In a decision to retain the School Climate Scale In the Teacher 
Questionnaire. 

Correlations were computed between teacher's verbal facility and 
the class mean achlevojnent In reading and arithmetic for seven first grade 
and five fourth grade classes. Only one.slgnlf leant, correlation was 
obtained ( .90 for reading achievement of first graders and teacher's 
verbal facility^. This f Ind Ing agrees with Coleman's results pointing to 
the Importance of teacher's verbal facility at the lower grade levels. 

In Its present form, the Teacher Questionnaire collects Ijiformatlon 
about teacher characteristics and background; perceptjorvs of school , 
students, and organizational c l lmate; 'sel f descr'fptTons of real and Ideal 
teaching behavior; and a measure of verbar f acM Ity . Indianapolis teachers 
who received a longer form of, thfs: Instrument offered no negative comments 
when specif leal I y queried about the length of the questionnaire and the ^ 
nature of the -Items. While some sections of the Instrument have not been x-^''^ 
trUdHTi the revised form, data from the. portions which have been tried 
suggest that the Teacher Questionnaire will provide highly useful Inforfna^fon. 
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Table 33 



Correlations Between 'School CI Imate ^ 
and Selected. Var lab l4^s {6Vade 4) 



,:y w Variables r Correlation 



Teacher Verbal Abllljty. ;78* 

^ Teacher- Experience y-jn 

Student Reading Achievement ,38 

Student Attitude Toward School. 

School In General ' .,55 

School Work . ; .63 

Teacher * .34 

TOTAL ... 
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Toacher Observation Scales 

Tho Teacher Obs'ervatlon Scales Include four Instruments: Observer 
Rating Scale, Reading Strategies Check List, Arithmetic Strategies. Check 
List and Classroom Description. These Instruments. ut 1 1 Ize trained observers 
to. describe the teaching behavior. Instructional strategies and physical ' 
characteristics In each classroom. 

Observer Rating Scale 

The objective of the Observer Rating Scales Is to obtain data on 
specific teaching behavior. The teaching behaviors selected for study 
emerge directly from the research literature related to student achievement 
or reflect expefcted relationships with the affective outcome, variables. 

Background . . 

The Inclusion of classroom behavior data Is a necessary 
part of research on how education affects children. Many 
critics have cited the paucity of such Information In past research 
.and have urged Its Inclusion In future studies (Grannls, 1972; 
Rosenshlne, 1972, 1973; Simon and Boyer, 1967; Stake, 1970). There 
are, however, many reasons for avoiding direct observations of the 
classroom. Observations are expensive In terms of time, money, and the 
professlonaT ski I I demanded for observers (Medley & Mltzel, 1963). 
There are some educators who feel that the observer In a classroom Is an 
Intruder whose presence tends to prevent normal classroom procedure 
(Lambert, Goodwin, «i Roberts, 1965). 

Within the last decade there has been growing emphasis on 
c I ass roonr observations, but studies showing relationships between' 
Instructiion and measures of student growth are meager and manv of these 
studies have gross I Imitations (Rosenshlne, 1971). ' ' ■ . 

Compared to the large number of descrjptK'.e studleSj ' 
there have been relatively few studies of the rel'Stlonshlp 
between measures obtained by the use of observational systems 
and measures of class achievement adjusted for Initial aptitude . 
or abl I Ity (Rosenshlne, 1970, p. 293).' 

However, tho study of process variables appears to be a promising 
source of Information concerning teacher-pupil Interaction variables 
and thejr relationship to outcome variables. .Process Information such 
as development of decision-making skills and social adaptation behaviors . 
Is only available through study of the relationships within the school' 
environment, Irt particular, toachor-pupl I Interaction. These relation- 
ships tj re most effectively studied through observational research. 
The major rationale for such research Is that before one can understand 
how or why programs have different effects, one has to observe the 
way In which various educational approaches differ in. terms of how 
children and teachers actually spend their time (Cirannls, 1972). 
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Within the. last decade the major area of research on classroom 
environment has been In the area of -teacher-pup II behaviors. The tools 
to study this relationship have been the various classroom observational 
Instruments whch Inplude both category systems and rating systems. 
Rosenshlne differentiates between the two: f 

Instruments for the observation of Instruction 
are currently divided Into category systems and rating- 
systems. This division Is based on the amount of Inference 
required of the-TDbserver or^the person reading the research 
report. Inference here refers to the process Intervening 
betweon tho objective data seen or heard and to the coding of 
those data on an. observatlona I Instrument. Category systems are - 
Classified as low-Inference measures (Gage, 1969; Rosenshlne, 
''■ - because the Iterhs focus upon specific, denotable, ' 

re I at I ve I y ob j ect f ve beha v I ors 'Such as ' tekher repet 1 1 1 on of 
student Ideas,' or 'teacher asks eva luatlve questions' and * 
because these events are recorded as frequency counts. Rating 
systems are. classified as high-Inference measures bocaUse they 
ack such specificity. .Items on rating Instruments such as 
clarity of presentation,' 'enthusiasm, '. or 'helpful toward 
students' require that an observer Infer these constructs from' • 
a series of events.. In addition, an observer must Infer that 
frequency of such behavior. In order to record whether It occurred 
consistently,' 'sometimes,' or 'never,' or whatever set of 
gradations are used irt the scale of an observation Instrument 
(Rosenshlne, 1970, p. 281) . 

I. . O 

Observation Instruments usually focus on cognitive variables. 
Examples of systems which focus on cognitive varlab-hes can be found 
n the, work of Ashner-Ga I lagher, r963rBellack, 1966; Oliver-Shaver, 
1963; and Smith, 1967. Affective variables are studied In the systems 
developed by Anderson and Brewer, 1946; Flanders, 1966; Hough. 1967- 
Hughes, 1959; M|.|ler> 1966; Moskowltz, .• 1966; and Spaulding,. 1967. 

-Systems which measure both cognitive and affective components 
?o?o M developed by Ami don, 1966; Joyce, 1966; Grannls. 

972;- Medley, undated; Openshaw-Cypert, 1966, SImon-Agazar Ian, 1967; 
Wright-Proctor, 1961 ; and Sta 1 1 Ings, 1972. 



Cognitive systems deal with the thinking process Itself and 
consist of categories which differentiate .between different k^lnds of 
teacher information, teacher questions, or pupil responses. The 
affective systems deal with the emotional climate of the classroom - "• 
by coding how the teacher reacts to the feelings. Ideas, work efforts - 
or actions of the pupils (Simon & Beyer, 1967). 

There has been much loss systematic observation of the cognitive 
aspects of I nstructlori* (e.g. > the ability to explain new material, 

°^ ^T^r^' ^^^Qctheness of various types and patterns of questions) than 
Of the QffGC+tve aspects. A major reason may be that It Is difficult 
to develop a rol lable coding scheme because of the problems of context. 



The review of literature suggested that the available observation 
Instruments did not prov.lde enough supporting data nor measure the behaviors 
which wore or Interest to the present research. Therefore a classroom ' 
observation Instrument was developed to serve the unique purposes of 
the study. ■ . ; . 

Rationale . A decision to use a rating system was made after 
consultation with Barak Rosenshinu and after a thorough study of the 
literature on the use of category and rating systems. The major reason ? 
for this decision was the groator flexibility permitted by rating 
systems (Rosenshlne, 1970) and the possibility of cohlecting the 
same" type of data from pupils and teachers. The Instruments developed, 
for use by the students and teachers are described In detail elsewhere' 
In the report. 

■ • o 

Rosonshlne's (1973) analysis of correlation studies on teaching 
behavior, and , student achlovoment Indicated that nine variables .yield the most 
significant and/or consistent results In studies where naturally 
occurring behavior was related to measures of student growth. The 
nine variables are: Clarity, Variability.. Enthusiasm, Task-oriented 
and/or buslnessi Ike, Criticism, Teacher Indirectness, Student opportunity 
to loarn criterion material. Use of structuring comments, arid ■ . 

Multiple levels of questions- or cognitive discourse. 

In developing a rating scale some of the variables were drawn from 
this research. Other variables related to the purposes of this 
part leu I ar study~were" I ricTMed^rn th^ Iristr^^^^ ■ . - - 

Development of Instrument 

•The original rating scales used ..for observations In Indianapol is 
consisted of ten categories of teacher behavior or.,clas.s characteristics. 
The ten categories were: climate, democracy, leadership orientation, 
clarity, enthusiasm, variability, difficulty level of Instruction. 
. Individual Izatlon, use of reinforcement and InstrUctlonaT emphasis. 

Preliminary trials of the Instruments wers conducted with class- ' 
room observations In area schools and with video-tapes of four different ' 
teachers. The trial observations yielded the following Information: 

1. A 25-mlnute observation period Is adequate to collect 
Information needed to complete the scale. 

2. Inter-judge reliability coefficients (Winer, 1971) obtained 
from four video tapes of different teachers ranged from .79 
to .93. . " 

3. . Twenty-five hours of tra In Ind provided acceptably high 

agreement with "criterion raters" for six of nine trainees. 
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Observations were conducted In Indianapolis over a three week " 
period. Six judges observed five first gr^de teachers and six fourth 
grade teachers. Observation ratings were made during math and reading 
Instruction only and the unit of observation was a complete lesson. A ° 
complete lesson was defined as beginning with the first Indication of- the ■ 
Inrroductlon of a math or reading lesson and ending with the change 
to another subject. The length°of the observation varied from five to 
sixty minutes. The observations focused on both verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors of teachers, students, and Interaction between 
teachers and students. 

• ■ , 

Th0 correlation- matrix for observations made' during reading 
Instruction In IndlanapoMs revealed two clusters of teaching behavior. 
The first cluster defined by high intercorrelatlons Is composed of 
Gllmat(a ontliuslasm and use of reinforcement. These variables suggest 
a teacher who Is warm, entiiuslast Ic and makes good use of verbal feedback." 
The second cluster Is composed of democracy,, leadership orientation and 
Individualization of Instruction. These variables suggest a teacher who 
emphasizes Independence and freedom, student participation and Individual- 
ized Instruction. These clusters are based on only . I I teachers, but 
they may Indicate that elements of personal style (warmth, enthusiasm) 
and elements of instructional strategy (student participation, Individual- 
ization) may be- two of the larger components of teaching behavior. 

$ m ' ■ . 

Efforts to obtain agreement between the teachers' descriptions of 
"their own behavior, pupils' descriptions of teaching behavior and ratings of 
--4^aGhlfig obtained- t>y-t-he- externa 1^ -observer-were not ^ener 
Highest agreement across methods of assessment was obta I neflF .between 
pupil descriptions and observers at .the fourth grade level. With an n 
of 6 classes, significant correlations were obtained for the four scaTes: 
clarity,, enthusiasm, difficulty -level of Instr^uGtton and IridTvldual- 
Izatlon. " 

Finally, examination of the means and standard deviations of the 
Observer Rating Scales for 'the 14 teachers studied In Indianapolis 
revealed relatively homogeneous ratings. 

In order to Improve sensitivity and reliability, developmental • 
work on the Observer Rating. Scale was continued. The scales were re- 
written to provide a sharper focus on the ualque teaching* dimensions 
and the names of s-ome scales were changed to more adequately reflect 
these dimensions. In addltldn/ each numerical point on the continuum 
(I through 6) describing a dimension of behavior was further specified 
by brief descriptions of the behavior which would fall at that point. For 
example, In the earlier form the observer was provided with a definition 
of "clarity" and asked .to place a teacher at one of s'lx points on a 
scale. In the revised form the observer Is provided with the 
definition of "clarity" and specific examples of behavior for each of 
the six points on the scale. By anchoring the numerical values of the 
scale to specific behaviors. It Is more likely that all scale positions 
will be used when appropriate and that greater reliability across 
observers wl I I be obtained. 
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, The new Observer Rating Scalo Includes nine dimensions:! warmth, 
enthusiasm, clarity; variety, Individualization, feedback, cognitive demand, 
freedom and on-task activity. These dimensions are described as fol lows: 

The wxtent to which the atmosphere of the class is relaxed 
and comfortable;, the degree to. which the teacher maintains positive 
Interpersonal relationships, with, pupils. 

. I* 

2. Enthusiasm . The enthusiasm or' Interest level expressed by the 
teacher and students during class activities. 

^' ^hLLll' The clarity of communication. Instructions and expectations 
conveyed to the students. 

C * 

'■ .. f 
»■ 

4. Variety . The extent 1o whicbi the teacher uses, a variety of 
materials and activities. . . 

5. Inalvldual Izatlon . The degree to which the teacher provides 
students with .different levels of work that are suited to their particular 
needs. Interests and abilities, and the amount of individual assistance 
provided. . 

6. Feedback . The extent of communication to the student of ' 
Information about the adequacy, acceptability, completeness or correctness 
of his response. 

7. Cognitive Demand . The level of Intellectual activity' that the 
teacher expects from the student. > 

8. Freedtom. The degree .-R) which the teacher provides arrangements 
which facilitate Independence and Individual freedom. ^ . 

^' Qn-Task Activity .- Tf^cr'amount of activity that Is directed toward 
the Qccompi Ishment of Instructional objectives. 

The new observation scales went through a number of successive" 
revisions fol lowing classroom observations. As the form approached final 
revision. It was applied to video-tapes of reading Instruction by seven 
elementary teachers In fliittle Ground, Indiana. The video-tapes were 
rated Independently by nine trained- observers, al I of whom had beei. active 
In the development- of the scales.' The reliability of these observations 
was computed using analysis of variance procedures to estimate Inter- 
judge reliability (Winer, 1971). The reliability coefficients are presented 
In Table" 34. 

The rel labi I Ity estimates In Table 34 are quite high, with the 
exception of variety, feedback and cognitive demand. Additional revisions were 
made In these three^cales and refinements were made In the other scales. 
At this stage, the cSbservatlon sea les appear to be ready for use In the 
field test. The final form of the Observer Rating Scale Is presented In 
the Appendix. 



" Dimension 

Warmth 
Enthusiasm; 
Clarity- 
Variety 

Individualization 
Feedback 
Cognitive Demand 
Freedom 

OnrTask Activity. 



Table 34 

Inter-judge Reliability Coefficients 
Observer Rating Scale 
(Battle Ground Data)' 



Re I lab 1 1 Ity 
Coefficient 

.89 
.96 . 
v89 
.71 
.96 
.72 
.66 
.78 
.84 
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" . and ^ , . 

Arithmetic Strategies Check list 

• The critiques of the final report draft, recommended that additional 
Information bo collebted on- the Instructional strategies used In each ' 
claproom. It Is possible to record many . I.tems of discrete data relevant ' 
to Instructional methods and materials. Two early forms of a materials and 
strategies check list were developed and tried In the classr'oom, but the 
Largo amount of. det^jM^d^xecordl ng preempted the .observers ' time. In • " 
addition, It^became evrdent that the sma I ler bits of data would ultimately 
have to be combined Into more general units which would permit classification 
of teaching approaches In terms which would have meaning for other teach0r<9 
.and administrators. Following this reasoning, the present check lists were . 
developed for read Ing and .arithmetic instruction. These check lists are 
Intended 'to provide broad categories which represent the major InstruUlonal 
strategy or teaching. inode employed by the teachei^. ' " . , 

T,he seven approaches listed on the Reading Strategies Check List ' 
were derived f rom the 'plassl'f Icatlon developed by Matthes (1972): Basal 
Reading, Language Experience, Individualized, Linguistic, Phonics, 

Alphabetic and, Programmed Instruction. These approaches are descrfbed ' ' 
briefly below. . • — . 

I. Basa I • Read Ipg Approach . Based on a coordinated series of books which 
provide a sequential and systematic development of reading 
proficiency. ■ . 



Language Txperlence Approach . Uses field trips, class activities 
and personal experiences, to provide the materials for lanquaae 



3. Individual Ized Approach.' Each child works with reading material ' 
selected to fit his Interests and reading ability. 

4- Linguistic Approach . Emphasizes structural analysis: the use 
of root words, suffixes, prefixes, and Inflectional endings. 

5' Phonics Approach . The child Is trained In auditory discrimination 
of Individual sounds and In sound-symbol associations. 

6' Alphabetic Approach . Ut 1 1 Izes a special ly created phonic- 
alphabet of which the best known Is ITA.' 

7. Programmed Instruction Approach . Uses' a programmed text or 
mechanical teaching machine. 
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The five methods of Instruction listed on the Arithmetic Strategies 
Check List are Expository: Computation; Expository; - ConQepts/Pr'Inclples: 
Discovery;- Rpctlc-^; Qnd Self-study: .. . ' 

^PSlll^Sl' Ccmp utation . The teacher explains hpw to use a set 
proceduro, such -ar. adding with three>"dlglt. numerals. 
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^^^S^HSLl' Copc^ pt'-^ ^Principles . The teacher explains Ideas, 
concopTS or prlnci.pl as. ^ . 

3. £lsccv(3r'/. Tho to.xher poses problems which the students are 
to;so I VG by collecting data, using concrete i^ater la Is, 
. ^ ^P"+lnu}nq a pattern, or making a geiteral Izatlon. • 

^' liC^illpiV students work problems In' a supervised -s'tudy setting. 

^- The teacher directs students to fSel f-lnstVuctlona I . 

materia l b nhd.yach "student works through th^ materials t 
at his own paqe. . '- . " 

Following observation of reading Instruction, the observer Indicates 
on the Reading^ Strategies Ch'eck LI s-h. which approach received major 
emphasis and which other approaches wereused U a supplementary way. 
After observation of arithmetic lnstructlon> the observ'er records on the ' 
Arithmetic St-ctoaies Check LIst the jnajor Instructional procedure and the ' 
supplementary, not hods used by tht^ teacher. ' ' . ' 

. Both.thG f<endlng and Arithmetic Strategies 'Check Ll-Sts are relatively^ 
simple and easy ^-o -.use, yet t^iey are designed to provide enough information 
to diftorontlate-smong teachers' using widely. different Instructional 
approaches. The Check Lists also permit ready Identification of teachers 
with an eclectic epproach to Instruction. The use of these Check Lists Ih 
the field test should provide useful Information to *supprement the data " 
derived frcT. the Observer Rating Scale. 

C/assroom Description " ; - • 

The CiDssroom Description was designed to provide descriptive,, 
low-Inference infonnatlo.. about selected features of the classroom and 
class composition. It piovldes a physical description of the classroom 
environment In terms of seating patterns, adequacy of I earn I nq materials and 
equlpnent, noiso level, displays, lighting, ventilation, ieatlng and spate,. 
The Class Doccrlptior. 1 loots Information on the nuft)ber of adults Involved 
with the class' ond whether the class structure and method of Instruction 
appear to be trcid^ltlona I , open-concept or experimental. It also provides 
infrrmatloti on class si zo and ethnic composition. 

An e;.rly form of the Classroom Description -was used In.th© Indianapolis 
observat».c:'i3. ThJs fcnn was revised on the basis of observers' reports 
of. probLoms with Its use. The revised Classroom Description appears 
In the Appendix, . • ./ 
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Qbserva-fion Procedures 

Tho observer's Instructions will specify that he be In the classroom 
long enough 1o observe. Instruction . In both reading and arithmetic. 
In addition, he may see portions of Intervening behavior, such as 
opening- exercises, show and tell, or lessons fn other subjects. In 
"completing tho Observer Rotliq Scales, he will make use of all of his 
observations. He will also consider tho total observation wh3n completing 
tho Classroom Description. Tho Reading Strategies Check List will be 
coriiplotod specifically for the reading lesson and the Arithmetic 
Strategies Check List will be completed specifically for tho arithmetic 
lesson.. A training manual designed to develop, ski 1 1 In the uso of the 
observation Instruments Is on f||.o with the National Center for Educational 
statistics and the Purdue Educational Research Center. Four examples 
of reading Instructl^on In elementary classrooms on 16 mm sound film 
aceofjipany the training manual. These films are aval labl'e through the 
National Center for Educational Statistics or the -Purdue Educational 
Research Center. • 

Summary 

The classroom observation Instruments seem to nrovlcle data on a 
reasonably broad spectrum of Instructional practices. The observation 
scales provide for aspects of teaching style'arvd technique emerging- 
from the research literature and relevant to the dependent variables of 
the study. Tho J^eadtng and Arithmetic Strategies Check Lists permit 
classification of teachers according to their Instructional procedures. 
The Classroom Description takes, account'q.f physical facilities, class 
compos.lt (on, and organizational and management patterns. In combination, . 
these Insfruments capture major dimensions of teaching behavior, and • 
.class structure. These dimensions play a prominent role In that portion 
•of the study dealing with the teacher's Impact on the cognitive and 
affective outcomes, : . 
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Data Processing Procedures 

Tho organlzahlop of data flies will be an Important part of. the 
ongitudinal study. Whilu tho. nature arid number of variables to be 
included has changed somewhat since the preliminary trials- in Indianapolis 
nevertheless the-rocord of data processing used in the Indiana ol s ' 
study may be useful . ■ ■ ^. . 

iDM ^'1 ^°"^ctod during the I nd lanapol Is testing were recorded on 

^ IBM cards and submitted to machine processing. This portion of the 

report provides a record of tho procedures employed together with the • 
card formats of the basic data files. 

^Data collected on. first grade students, fourth grade students, 
and. teachurs were processed separately.. Each student was assigned . 
•a 6 digit ID number, indicating school, grade, teacher, pnd student 
number. Teachers were assigned 4 digit ID numbers, representing 
school, grade .and toucher number. . 

• Table 35 shows the data processing procedure for each Instrument. 
All tests and questionnaires were Initially scanned for errors. 
Tests were discarded if 10^ of the Items were omitted or if an 
obvious pattern of responding was detected. Most of tho tests given 
to fourth grade. students, were collected on mark sense or op scan 
sheets- and machine, scofed . „• 

A II. data tlTbt were . co II ected on specially designed answer 
sheets had to be ei.ther hand scored, transferred to mark sense 
cards, or keypunched for Initial scoring. Test data on students 
vvere transferred to mark sense cards. Teacher Questionnaire I was 
hand scored since that, information was needed promptly for the 
selection of teachers. Paront Questionnaires and c I asfe observations 
were coded, koypunchod and programmed for scoring. 

C4. 4.i^'! ^^"^^ ^^''^ analyzed using computer routings from the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS?. The following 
pages provide a record of card format for the two-.major files; 
teacher f I le and student file. Differences between the fourth aracfe 
and flf-st grade files are noted when necessary. 



1^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1)6 



Instrument 

Class Roster 
lUvens (Gl) 
(G4) 

Puplyi Rating Scale (Gl) 

(G4) 

Attitude (Gl) 
(G4) 
Self Concept C 



Error 
Scan 

X 
X 
X 




Table 35 
Data Processing 

Type of Answer Sheet Scoring. I^rocedure 

%g i ^ ' Coded ^or 

^rk Op Special Hand T^atT^fer to Coinputejr «chine 
Sense Scan Design Score^^^rk Sens>-^ Seeing- "cored 




(G4) 

l*eer Rating Scale (Gl) 

(G4) 

Paretit Questionnaire 
(Sbort) 

Parent Questionnaire 
(Long) 

Teacher Questionnaire 1 
Observation 

Teacher Quest: ionna Ire 2 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X. 
X 

k 

X 
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Col. » Format 



I 

2 

3-4 
5*6 

7 

8 

, 10-11 
12-13 

14. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
26-27 
42-43 
44-45 
46-47 
48-49 
50-51 
52-53 
54-55 
56-57 
60-61 
62-63 
64-65 
80 



Fl,0 

FLO 

F2.0 

F2.0 

FLO 

FLO 

FLO 

F2.0 

F2.0 

FLO 

FLO 

FLO 

FLO 

FLO 

FLO 

fLO 

FLO 

F2.0 

F2.0 

F2.0 

F2.I 

F2.I 

F2.I 

F2. 1 

F2. 1 

F2.I 
F2.0 
F2.0 
F2.0 
FLO 



- Un.,t... . 7 

Student Card >l 



Codlrvg^ 

Schoo \ " I ■ ■ ■ 

Grade • ' 

Teacher 
.Student ' 

Sex (I = GIrL 2 = Boy) 

Race (i « Black, 2 = White, 3 = Other) 

SES (L= Lower, 2 « Middle; 3 = Upper) 

Age, (Years) 

Age (Months) 
' Hand I capped 



Mental ly I * y 



Talented 
II 



Physical 
Speech I « t-' 
Hearing I = i ' 
Visually \ ^ \' 
Academic I = 
Musical \ ^ v' 
" Artistic I = i/ 

Raven's Total Score 
/Reading Achievement (total raw score) 
Math Achievement (total raw score) 
Word Knowledge G.E. 
Word Analysis G.E. (1st only) 
Reading GiE, 

Math Comprehension G.E» (4th grade cards only) 
M^h Cpncepts G.E. (4th grade cards only) 
.M^th-^^^^^^ G.E. (4th grade cards only) 
Pl^p 11 Rating Scale Total 
PUpll Rating Scale Subscale I 
PUpll pat I ng Scale Subscale 2 
Card I 



Label . 

SCHOOL 

GRADE 

TEACHI^ 

STUDNT 

SEX 

RACE 

SES . 

AGE 

AGE 

HMENT 

HPHYS 

HSPCH 

HHEAR 

HVIS 

TACA 

TMUS 

TART 

RAVENS 

REACH 

.MATHACH 

WDKN6W 

WDANAL 

READGE 

MATHCOM 

MATHGPT 

MATHPBM 

PURTOT 

PURA 

PURB 

I 



student Card III 



Col. # 


Format 


Coding 


• 


Label 


1 


PI n 
r 1 • u 


School 






o 


•'CI A 

r 1 .0 


Grade 






3-4 


F9 n 


Teacher 


n 




5-6 


r ^ - u 


Student 






9-10 


P9 n 
f u 


Attitude - 1 


School In General 


ATTSCH 


13-14 • 


F.20 


Attitude - 2 


School Work 


ATTSW 


¥7-18 


F2 ^ 


Attitude -'3 Teacher ' 


ATTTCH 


20-22 




Attitude - total 


ATTTOT 


24-25 




Sol f Concept 


- 1 Feel Ing Self 


SCFEEL , 






Sel f ^Concept 


- 2 School .Self ' 


SCSCH' 


28-29 


F9 n 


self Concept 


- 3 Behaving Sel f . 


SCBEH . 




r^f u 


Sel f Concept 


- 4 Social Self 


• 

■■■ scsoc 








(total for 1st grade) 


' SCTOT 


rZ.O 


Sel f. Concept 


- 5 Body Self (4th only) 


SCBODY 




r, it • u 




total (4th only • ^ 


SCTOT 






Pupil .'Information B. Leadership y 


PIBI 




CO A 


n 


1 ndependence / 
• 


PIB2 


4 1 -4? ' 


F9 A 


ir 


Assert! veness 


PIB3 




CO A 

r2.0 


tt 


Competitiveness 


PIB4 


45-4fi 


CO A 


tf 


Subscale 1 


PIBA 


47-48 


F9 n 


ir' 


Cooperation , 


PIB5 




F9 n 


u • 


' Conformity 


PIB6 • 


51-52 


F9 n 


1! 


Authority Relations 


PIB7 


53-54 


F? 0 




Control of Aggression 


PIB8 • 


55-56 


F2.0 


II 


■ Subscale 1 1 


PI SB 


57-58 


F2.0 


n 


Liking Others 


PI B9 . 


59-60 


F2.0 


n 


<i ■ 

Being Liked 


PIBIO 


61-62 


F2.0 




Subscale 1 1 1 


PIBC 


63-65 


F3.0 




Total 


PIBTOT 


80 


FLO 


Card 2 




2 
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student Card #3 



Col, Format 



Cod I ng 



I 

2 

3-4 
• 5-6 
8-10 
I 1-13 
14-16 

l7-r|9 

20-22 
23-25 
26-28 
29-31 
32-34 
35-37. 
38-40 
4 1 -43 
44-46 
47-49 
50-52. 
53-55 
80 



FI.O 

FLO 

F2.0 

F2.0 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3.2 

F3,2 

F3.2 

F3.2. 

F3.2 

F3,2 

F3.2 

F3 .2 ■ 

FI.O 



,/ 



School . 
Grade 
Teacher 
Student 

Peer Rating - Leadership. 
" - Independence 

" " - Assert iveness 
" - Competitiveness 

... " ~ Cooperation- 
. " - Conformity ^ 

- Authority Relations. 
" - Aggression- 

" - Lil<ing Others 

" - rieing Lil<ed. ^ 

- Popularity^..- ^ 
. ^ " - Social.Acceptance " 

. " . -••>m3tvidual Action 

- Social I nteraction 
" • - Affective Relation^ 

- Total 
Card 5 ' 



/ 



Label 



PRI. 
. PR2 
PR3 
PR4 
PR5 
PR6 
PR7 
PR8 
PR9. 
PRIO 
PRI I 
*PR12 ' 
PRA 
PRB '■ 
PRC 
PI^TOT 
3 
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Student Card H 



Col, 0 


Format 


, Codlnfl 




1-1 ft 

Label 


1 


Fl.O 


School 






2 


FI.O 


Grade 


% • ' , ¥ 




3-4 


F2.0 


, Teacher 


* » .* ^ 




• 5-6 . 


.F2.0 


1 Student 






7 


FLO 


Parent Quest. (Short) Head Start 


PRESH 1 


8 


Fl.b 




Kindergarten 


PRESH2 


9 


. FI.O 




Day Care 


PRESH3 


10. 


Fl.O 


l|ta 


No Preschool 


PRESH4 


U 


FLO 


It 


Preschool 


PRESH5 


12-13 


F2.0 


n 


Achlevemer>t Motivation 


ACHMOT 


14-15 


F2.0 


rt 


1 ndependence 


INDEP 


16-17 


F2.0 


. , . : II 


Independence 


1N0E2 


18-19 


F2.0 


II 


Emotional relationship w/chlld 


EMOREL 


20-21 


F2.0 . 


II 

<* 


Strict Parental Contmi 


STPTO 


22-23 


> F2.0 


Parent Quest. (Long) 


Aspiration 


ASPI.R 


• 24-25 


F2.0 


\\ 


Learning Environment 


LRNENV 


26-27 


F2.0 


II 


Concern for Education 


CRNko 


28-29 


F2.0 


11 


Maturlty^nemand 


MATOEM 


30-31 


F2.0 


II 


TV Quantity 


tVOUAN 


32-33 


F2.0 


< II 


rv Quality 


TVOUAL 


34-35 


F2.0 




Activities of Parents 


ACTPAR 


36-37 


F2.0 


II 


Resignation 


RESIG 


38-39 


F2.0 


II 


Futility ' 


FUT 1 LE 


40-41 


F2.0 


II 


Conservatism 


GONSER 


42-43 


F2.0 


.11 


Acceptance 




44-45 


F2.0 


It 


Permissiveness 


PERMIS 


46-47 


F2.0 


M 


Restrict I veness 


RESTRC 


48-49 


F2.0 


•I 


Nonconformity 


NONCON 


50-51 


F2.0 


If 


Authority 


AUTHOR 


52-53 


Fl.O 


II 


Birth Order 


BIRORD 


54-55 


FI.O 


II 


Preschool 


PRESCH 


80 


FI.O 
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Teacher Card #1 



Col, » 

• 


Format 


Coding 




■ 1 


. FI.O 


School 




2 


fl.O. 


Grade 




3-4 • 


F2.0 


Teacher 


1 


11-12 


F2.0 


Teacher Quest lonnai^re 1 • ' 


13-15 


F3/2 


PUpll Rating Scale - 


1 Clarity 


16-18 


F3.2 


* " 


2 Enthusiasm 


f9-2l 


F3.2 




3 -Difficulty level 


22-24 


F3.2 


If 


-4 Individualization 


25-27 


F3.2 


II * 


5 Level of Instruction 


28-30 


F3.2 


II ^ 


6 Variety 


31-33 


F3.2 




7 Democracy 


34-36 


F3.2 




8 Control 


37-40 


F4.2 


ft 

mm 


Total 


41-44 


F4.2 


II 


Subscale'l (1-6) 


45-58 


F4.2 




Subscale 2. (7,8) 


49-50 


•F2.0 ^ 


Teacher Ou«tionnalre 2 - 1 Clarity 


51-52 


F2.0 


If 


, Enthusiasm 


53-54 


F2.0 


II 


- 3 Difficulty level 


55-56 


F2.0 


It 


- 4 Individualization 


57-58 


F2.0 


II 


- 5 Level of Instruction 


59-60 


Fe.o 


M 


- 6 Variety 


61-62 


F2.0 


II 


- 7^ Democracy 


63-64 


F2.0 


II 


- 8 Control 


65-66 


F2.0 


n 


, - 9 School CI imate 


67-69 


F3.0 


II 




70-72 


F3.0 


ti ' 


Subscale 1 ( 1-6) 


73-74 


F2.0 


ti 


SubsciJle 2 (7,8) 


\ 80 


FI.O 


Card 1 





LabeJ 

SCHOOL 
■ GRADE 

TEACHR 

TQ I 

PUR I 

PUR2 

PUR3 

PUR4 

PUR5 

PUR6. • 

PUR7 

PUR8 

PURTOT 

PURA 

PURB 

T02I 

TQ22 

TQ23 

TQ24 

TQ25 

TQ26 ; 

TQ27 

rQ28 

JQ29 

T02TOT 

TQ2A 

T(?2B 

I 




Teacher Card #2 



UOI • If 


Format 


Codinc) 




• 


Label 


1 


FKO 


School 








2 


FLO 


Grade 








3-4 


F2.0 


Teacher 








7-8 


F2. 1 . 


Observation 


(Reading) 


- 1 Warmth 


ORI 


9-1 0 


F2. 1 


II 




- 2 Democracy 


0R2 


11-12 


F2.I 


11 




- 3 Student participation 


Of^ 


13-14 


F2.f . 


II 




• - 4 Clarity. 


0R4 


15-16 


F2;l 

If 


It 




- 5 Enthusiasm 


0R5 


17-18 


F2. 1 


II 




- 6 Var iety 


0R6 


19-20 ' 


F2.I 


II 




- 7 Dif f icu Ity level 


0R7 


21-22 


F2. 1 


11 




- 8 Individual.ization 


PR8° 


23-24 


F2.I 


. II 




- 9 Rei nforcemehf 


0R9 


25-26 


• , F2. 1 


It 




-10 Instructional emphasis 


ORIO 


27-29 


F3. 1 . 


11 




- Total , ; . 


ORTOT 


30-32 


F3. 1 . 


II 




- Subscale 1 ( 1 ,2,3,9) 


ORB 


33-35 


F5.,l 


II 




- Subscale 2 (4,5,6,7,8,10) ORA 


36-3*7 


F2.I 


.Observat ioii 


(Math) 


- 1 Warmth 


OA! 


38-39 


F2.I. 


y\ 




- 2 Democracy 


0A2 


.40-41 


F2.I 


II 




- 3 Student participation 


0A3 


4i2-43 


F2.I 


11 




- 4 Clarity 


0A4 


44-45 


F2. 1 


II 




- 5 Enthusiasm 


OAS 


46-57 


F2.I 


It 




- 6 Variety 


0A6 


48-49 


F2. 1 


II 




- 7 Difficulty Level 


0A7 


50-51 


F2. 1 


w 




- 8 1 ndividual Izat ion 


OAS 


52-53 


F2. i 


11 




- 9 Rei nforcement 


0AJ9 


54-55 


F2.I 




\ 


-10 Instructional emphasis 


OAIO 


56-58 


F3.I 


H 




- Total 


OATOT 


59-61 


F3. 1 


n 




- Subscale 1 (1 ,2,3,9) 


OAB 


62-64 


F3.I 


fl 




- Subscale 2 (4,5,6,7,8,10) OAA 


65 


Fl .0. 


Teacher Questionna i re 2- Age 


TQ2AGE 


66 


FI.O 


It 




Degree 


TQ2DEG 


67 


Fl,0 


fl 




Experience 


TQ2EXP 


68 


FI.O 


' It 




Experience (same school) 


TQ2EXS 
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Teacher Card #2 (continued) 



123 



Col . H . .Format 

FLO 
FLO 
FLO 
FLO 

'flo 

FLO 
Fl .0 
FLO 
. F2.0 
FLO 



Cod i nc^ ^ . . . 

Teacher Questionnaire 2 • Absence 
• Salary 



It 
II 
11 
II 

fl 

n 
II . 



St. effort 
» St. ab il i ty 
Resources 
Career 

School choice 
Probler^s 



VerbajT faci I ity 



Cdrd 2 



Label 

TQ2ABS 

TQ2SRY 

TQ2STE 

TQ2STA 

TQ2RES 

TQ2CAR 

TQ2SC; 

TQ2PR 

TQ2VF 
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Col. I 

I 

2 

5-8 
9-12 
13-16 
17-18 
y 19-20 
3r=^22 
23-24* 
55-26 
27-28 
29-32 
33-36 
37-40 
41-44 

45-48 
49-52 
53-56 
57-60 

61-64 
63-68 
69-71 
72-74 
75-77 

80 



Fonrat 

FI.O 
FI.O 
F2.0 
F4.2 
F4.2 
F4.2 
F2. 1 

F2.I 

F2.I 

F2.I 

F2.I 

F2.I 

F4.2' 

F4.2 

F4.2 

F4.2 

F4.I 
f4.2 
F4.2 
F4.2 
F4.2 

F4.2 
F4.2 
F3.2 
F3.2 
F3.2 

FLO 



Teacher Card iC3 

Coding 

School 
Grade 
. Toacher 
Ravens 

Reading Achievement 
Math Achievement 
Word Knowledge G. E. 
Word Analysis G.E. 
Reading G.E. 

Math Comprehension G.E. (4th only) 

Math Concepts 6. E. < 4th only) 

Math Problems G.E, (4th only) 

Attitude - School In General 

Att I tude - Schoo I Work 

Attitude - Teacher 

Attitude - Total (1st only) 

Attitude - Total (4th only^ 

Self Concept - Feeling Self 

Self Concept^Schbol Self 

Self Concept - Behaving Self 

Self Concept - Social Self (4th only) 

" Total (1st grade) 

Self Concept - Body Self (4th only) 
Serf Concept - Total (4th only) 
Peer Rating - Leadership 
" - Independence 

" • Assert I ven9S8 

Card 13 



label 



RAVENS 

REACH 

MATHACH 

WOKNOW 
WOANAL 
REA^ 
MATHCOM 
MATHCPT 
MATHPBM 
AHSCH 
ATTSW 
ATTTCH 
ATTTOT 
. AHTOT 

SCFEEL 
SCS(>4 

SC8EH 
SCSOC 
SCTOT 

sceoov 

SCTOT 

PRI 

PR2 

PR3 
3 



V, 



Teacher Card 14 



V*Oi • W 


ponnaT 


coding 




label 


1 


fl.O 


School 






2 


Fj.O 


Grade 






3-4 


F2.0 


Teacher 


* 




5-7 


F3.2 


Peer Rating 


- Competitiveness 


PR4 


8-10 


F 3.2 




-Cooperation 


PR5 


11-13 


F3.2 


II 


-Conformity 


PR6 


14-16 


F3.2 


M 


^ Authority Relations 


PR7 


17-19 


F3.2 


It 


* Aggression 


PR8 


20-22 


F3.2 


II 


^ Liking Others 


PR9 


23-25 


F3.2 


11 


- Being Liked 


PRIO 


26-28 


F3.2 


II 


m PoDuliirltv 


' DDI 1 


29-3 1" 


F3.2 


" 


- Social Acceptance 


• 

PRI2 


32-34. 


F3.2 


II 


- Individual Action 


PRA 


35-37 


F3.2 


II 


- Social Interaction 


PR8 


38-40 


F3.2 


11 


- Affective Relations 


PRC 


41-43 


F3.2 


II 


Total 


^^PRTOT 


80 


Fl.O 
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Specifications .for a Field Test 

*■ . ' . : 
The long range plans for a nationwide longitudinal study of elementary 
school effects Include throe distinct operations: (I) the design and 
Instrumentation of the study, (2), a f ield test-, and (3) the comprohenslve * 
national study. The field test would reveal- any major problems In the 
organization and conduct of the study before large sums of money are 
committed and the full scale organizational and operatlona I . teams are 
assembled. The field tost should bo large enough to cheek the major 
components of the design, to determine the adequacy of the Instruments, and 
to obtain Information on any -unresolved Issues In. the conduct of the study. 

Systems Check . 

A primary functlon'of the field test Is to ^provide a dress rehersal 
for the national study./ As such, fie field test should provide 
checks on the adequacy of the systems on whlcR^-the study depends: 
instrumentation; personnel , '"data management and. logistics. The 
requirements of each of these systems Is examined seiparatol y : 

Instrumentation . The tes%and questionhaires designed to gather 
data Tor rrvis study wi.ll be applied to individuals from widely 
divergent socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds. 

While all I nsti^umGnts have undergone preliminary trials, they 
hav6 not been tried on a large number of subjects with diverse 
backgrounds and under a variety of conditions. The fjeld 
test win i provide enough experience, particularly with children and 
adults of Inner bify' areas, to determine that vocabu I ary -and 
directions are understandable and sufflclofttly. clear so. that the 
respondent Is well oriented to and ful ly. comprehends the task 
he Is to perform. 

. ' ■ ' t. • 

Since many of the ^ Instruments may be administered by Individuals 
without professional training, the field test will make provisions 
for monitoring the administration of all Instruments to be sure • 
that administrative procedu'res, interpretations of directions, and 
responses to Inquiries are sufficiently similar so that comparable 
data are being collected at each, administration. . 

The overall goal of the field tests with respect to the 
Instruments Is to Identify and make recommendations about any 
aspects of the data collecting forms or procedures which would 
bo troublesome In the full sea I e. national study. These 
recommendations are to be Incorporated In the final revisions 
of tests, questionnaires; directions and administrative ^ ' 

manua I s. ~ 

2' Staff Organization . The field tost will serve to try 
out the organlzatfonaf plan and personnel needs at one 
. data col lection site. The site wlll:-li)o the responsibility.' 
of a full tlmR site manager who wlll|recrult and train a 
staff to execute the sampling plan, Jbtain cooperatlor) 
of the schools, arrange for data collection, and trace- 
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migrating chl Idren, The site manager wl II work through 
two team loaders who will jielp train and supervise test 
administrators, classroom ,bbservors and home Interviewers. 
Specllie estimates of field test personnel needs for a 
site are presented on a later page. The field test will ' 
V empirically check the t'Ime estimates/established for each 
task and confirm -the plans for organization, training and 
rUbnltorlng site personne;l . 

The site manager will reporf to a project director who 
will be responsible for the logistics of the study Including 
printing and distribution of Instruments to the site, and 
for- the data management system. 

* * 

Logistic System . The plan for bringing together the materials 
and people at the appropriate time to accomplish the study 
Is presented In the Field Test Calendar. The calender lists 
activities and target.dates associated with staffing, satnp ling, 
arrangements for participation, training^ materials, data 
collection and analysts.. The field test, will help determine 
whether the plans facilitate ah oj^f^erfy development of the • 
projects and allowtlme to cushion unforseen delays., In 
.addition, the' f leld. test wll I al low for the development of-' 
routing communication Instruments between the project director 
and site managers to be used In. confirming responsibilities 
and pfaclng actlvltl.es during the national study. ' 

Data Management System . This system governs the flow Of 
data from the sites through the scoring operations and 
computational procedures leading to analysis and Interpretation. 
The large amount of data that will ultimately- be generated 
by the national^ study suggests that step by step operations 
of this system be established during the field test so 
that accuracy and acces^abl I Ity of the .data wl lT'-be maintained. ' 
For .th I s^ purpose, the project^ director of the, f ield test 
will have available to him, test scprjng services, "data 
processing equipment, and the continuing assistance of a 
systems analyst and a statist Id an^ t>-a I ned In multivariate 
analysis. With their. assistance, the project director will 
define data management procedures Including the fol lowing 
operations. . . 

(a) Establishment of flow charts specifying machine 
• scoring and data processlng^.of al I answer sheets and 
„ data CO Meeting forms. 

' " ; ■ ■ ■ . . ' 

(b) EstabI Ishment'and checklng''bf al I data f I les relevant . 
to the study t 
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( c) EstabH shment of standard Stat I St l ea rprograms or 
■ special programs needed to perform the statistical 
• analysis described In the analysis plan. 

The procedures governing test scoring, data reduction, 
machine processing, and statist lea I- ana lysis should be 
sufflclontly refined and documented during th*& field 
trial so that the data from the national study can be 
handled directly by the resulting programs. 

Unresolved Issues 

The d4velopmental work to date. Including the trials In Indianapolis, 
leaves a number of unresolved problems and^ Issues: 

I , How, can the arrangements for smal I group testing at the primary 
.. grades be "hand led? 

How can decisions made about which teacher -to observe In 
situations where the pupil has- a number of specialized teachinq 
arrangements? 

3. Do the advantages of mu I timethod measurement of critical variables 
outweigh the disadvantages of Increased cost' and testing time? 

■ , ■ ■ ' . ... ■ . . . 

4. Will the procedures proposed for tracking migrating children be 
adequate for thei task? 

5. Is there a need to measure additional variables rela+ed to 
characteristics of particular schools and Instructional programs? 

This section elaborates each of these Issues and presents plans 
for a field test which should provide data relevant to alternative 
approaches to each of these problems. - 

The field test will be conducted at a sl/ole site as previously 
defined. The satfipfo wl 1 1 contain twelve schools and a total, of 
36 classrooms at each grade level,, one through six. Thus abou1 1080 
children per grade level will be tested and a total of approximately 
6,480 children will be Involved In the field test. The design of 
fhe field test, sampling procedures, data gathering plan, testing 
^equence, selection of cohorts and tracing of migrating children will 
hi all respects be a rep-1 lea of the proposed national study. 

The data^ from tho field test wl 11 help determine the feaslbl I Ity 
of the national study, permit detection of problems" In the operating 
-procedures and! provide Information which wl II be helpful In resolving 
the problems Ifi the design of .the study. .Each of the unresolved problems 
Is examined In greater detal I b^low: „^ 
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^ho^G class vers^ The IncK^napo I Is testing 

revealed a high degree of^ricTTblt Ity, lapses of attention and 
sharing answers among children In the primary grades. The proposed 
•solution, testing in groups of eight to ten pupils in grades one 
through three, creates two new problems: \ 

a. Dividing the class Into thirds requires two extra rooms 
which may be difficult to schedule. If they exist at all.. • 

b. ; Additional personnel are required fpr the additional 

testing rooms. 

The field test will specify testing of classes In thirds in ' " 
grades I through 3 and will request documentation of the 
arrangements worked out in local situations which facilitate 
this procedure, special difficulties encountered, and recom- 
mendations regarding the, feasibility of, small grouMesting ' 
for tho^natlonal study. Estimates of personnel needs and costs " 
reflect the additional personnel required- for small group testing. 

Multiple Teachers . A major concern of the study Is the 
examination of the impact of teaching behavior on achievement 
and affective outcomes. In many elementary schools, however, 
studonts.no longer have "a teacher", but seveVaf. The dilemma 
has been handled thus far by limiting observations to reading 
and arithmetic instructional sessions. Even within reading, 
however,' some students may receive reading Instruction In . 
• class and supplementary instruction in tutorial sessions or 
other special arrangements. Tracing reading achievement to 
specific teaching behaviors, under these conditions seems to^ 
b© almost. Impossible. In addition, there is a- question 
of which teacher or teachors should be completing thequestlon- 
naires and pupil information booklets; and to what extent 
externa I observers shou I d attempt to 'I ncl udo spec 1 a 1 1 zed 
or supplemonrary teachers In their observations. To help 
define this problem with greater precision, the 
specifications for the field test wi II . request Information on " ^' 
the extent of multiple teaching patterns In the schools 
n the field test Including ( I ) proportion of ch I Idren 
Involved in such teaching arrangements, (2) ..partlcu lar instructional 
areas In which this practice Is common, and (3) whether such 
practices, are -most prevelant fop special groups. I.e.. slow 
learners. Title I schools, etc. . ^ ' i.e.,.. siow 

The Class Roster provides space for designating which of several 
teaching ar -^.v-^ments apply to reading Instruction and arithmetic 
instruction. The specifications for field testing will Include 
observations of all types of reading Instruction Including duplicate 
observations In situations Involvlng^multlple teachers. Because 
of cost factors duplicate observations will not bo extended to 
arithmetic or other areas of Instruction. Neither wl l I additional' 
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pupil ratings or teacher questionnaires be co 1 1 ected f or 
supplementary teachers. 

^' Mu I timet hod Approaches . Pre! Jmlnary. work In the design and 

Instrumentation of the study has Included multfmethod approaches 
to measuring critical variables. I^t. would seem desirable to 
reduce the testing burden Im^iosed^oh the schools prior to 
. embarking on the national surveyv' Application of the statistical 
Analysis plan shoui'd afford ;a' basis for recommendations regarding 
elimination, revision or consolidation of Instruments and such 
recornmendat Ions will be requested. « ' ° 

I 

^* Tracing Mig rating Chi I dren . Two primary aids are established 
for tracing migrating children.: f lagging .study ch 1 1 dren' s 
^school folders and obtaining from parents the name of a close 
friend or relative through which parents can be reached. In some 
cases, however, parents will not have completed the questionnaire 
or students may move without requesting that school records be 
forwarded. During the field study, the proportion of migrating 
children designated for fol Ipw-up who are successfully located 
through the methods proposed will be recorded, and additional 
procedures used for locating migrating children will be I Isted 
. albng wjth the fost of such procedures. 

5. , Coverage of Variables . . One of the major tasks of this phase 

of the design of the study has been the reduction of the number of 
variables to a manageablo size. Current plans obtain only 
limited Information about the extent or nature of the child's 
curriculum, Instructional program, or materials. Thus, the 
field test will Include a request to- the home-room teacher 
to provide a calendar of the child's activities during a typical 
week, showing the number of hours of each day devoted to each 
activity, how that activity Is organized, and the specific 
text , book series or other Instructional material used. The" 
field test wl 1 1 dotermlno whether such Information can be 
consolidated and entered tnto the analysis as control variables. 

%, ■ r ■ . 

t} 

Perspnne I Requirements 

' -^^ ■ it . 

In order to conduct a fleJd test of the S(^e. Ind Icated In the 
body of the rpport, a project director and his staff and a site 
manager and supporting staff will be needed. The project director- 
will work beyond the deta collecting period to analyze the data and 
develop the final report and recommendations. The site manager, wl 1 1 
recruit additional personnel to serve as test administrators, 
classroom observers and home interviewers. These personnel will 
function under two team leaders, each responsible for 6 schools In 
the study. 
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For planning purposes, test sessions of minimum length will be specif led; 



fall 



Spring 



/ 
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Time In 
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Arithmetic Concepts 


25 
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^...^thmetlc Computation 


30 . 


17 
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40 
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.ConservatiS?n 


40 


'19 


Pupil Description of Teaching 


30 


20 


Peer Ratings \ ^ 


40 • 



./ 

the above schedule for first grade testing can serve as a model 
for the upper grades. At the upper grades, the fall achievement testing 
will have more sessions than shown, but some of the shorter sessions 
can be combined for the -older chl I dren. 

The above tabulation Indicates that planning can be based on 
approximately 20 separate sessions at each grade level.- Since the 
primary grade children will be separated Into thirds to facilitate 
small group testing, the number of testing sessions required must te 
multlplled;,by 3 for the primary gi;ades (1-3). 

Using these figures.., the total number of testing sessions for 
the field test can be calculated.:. 



V 



i 



Grades 4-6 . . ' ' 

• 36 classes' per grade 
x3 grades 
TO classes 

_x20 testing sessions per class 
2160 testing sessions grades 4-6 

Grades 1-3 

36 classes per grade 
x3 grades 
108 classes 

x3 subgroups per class 
324 Subgroups, grades 1-3 . 
x20 test sessions 

6480 testing sessions grades 1-3 ' 

Total: 2160 grades 4-6 
.. 6480 . grades 1-3 
8640 testing sessions, grades 1-6 

" Assuming that a trained examiner can conduct 3 tesitlng sessions 
In a half day, then 8,640 divided by 3 p'rovldes an estimate of 2,880 • 
half days or 1,440 days of test administration time required. To 
accomplish the testing within the time period, 144 test administrators 
would be needed for a total of 10 days plus 3 days training, I day'for 
clean up, and I day for tracing and testing .migrating children. 

Estimates for classroom observers are based on a ratio' of one 
observer per grade level for each 3 schools. Each observer would 
observe 9 classes 3 times for a total of 27 observations per observer. 
Training needs are estimated at 5 days for each observer. 

The number of home Interviewers needed assumes 25SC non-returns 
on questionnaires, requiring personal contact for 1620 parents. 
Assuming 40 Interviewers making 4 contacts a day over a 10 day period, 
plus one day for training; produces an estimate of the manpower heeds 
for home Interviews. 

The following estimates are offered for personnel needs to 
accomplish the major tasks of the study: 

Project Director and Staff 

I- " Project Director, Full time, 16 months (July I of first year 
to October 31 of second year) 

2. Administrative Assistant, Full time, 16 months 

3. Secretary, Full time, 16 months 

4. Clerical, assistants, 5,000 hours 

5. Computer Programmer/system analysts, 25^, 10 months 
. 6. Statistical consultants, 32 days 
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Site Manager and Sta,ff 



I. 
2. 
3-. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Site Manager, Full time, 12 months 
Team Leaders, Full time, 10 months .(2) 
Secretary, Full time, 12 mqnths 

Test Administrators, 144 for 15 days each, training Included. 
Classroom Observers, 24 for 15 days each plus 5 days of training. 
Home Interviewers, 40 for 10 days each plus one day of training. 
•Training Personnel (for classroom observers), 20 man,days. • 



Field Test Calendar 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8*. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
j3. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



Al 
Al 



Select site for field test 

Select site manager 

Select schools for field test » 

Site manager selects 2 staff members 

Site manager contacts principals 

Fall testing materials warehoused 

Classroom test packages assembled .and delivered to 

site manager 
Cla^s rosters col I ected by site staff 
Fal I- testing. materials del Ivered to teachers 
Training program for teachers planned 
Teachers trained for fall test aamlhlstratlon 
Fall testing administered 

Test administration monitored to debug Instrument 
directions and training program. 
II testing materials picked up by site staff 
I answer .cards/sheets checked and al I necessary coding 
Inserted by site staff and del, Ivered to project director 
Subsamp lies from each class roster selected by site staff 
Material's for w I liter data collection warehoused 
winter data collection materials delivered to site manager 
Parent Questionnaires sent home on or before 
Winter data collection monitored to debug Instrument 

directions and training program 
Answer cards/sheets from winter testing prepared by 
site staff 

Teacher Questionnaires completed on or before 
Pupil Information booklet completed on or before 
Recruit and train parent Interviewers 
Home' Interviews conducted 
Classroom observers recruited 
Classroom observers training planned , . 
Classroom observer training program 
Classroom observations 

Monitoring of classroom observers to debug observation 
scales and observer training . 



Year One 

Aug.- I 
Aug. r 
Aug. f% 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 25. 
Aug. I 

Aug. 15 
Sept. 13 . 
Sept . 6 
Sept. I 
Sept. 14 
Sept. 23-0ct.l8 

Sept. 23-Oct. I 
'Oct. 18 

Oct. 31 
Dfec. 15 
Oct. 15 " 
Dec. 15 . . 
Jan. 15 

Jan. 15-Feb. 28 

Feb. 20 

Feb. 28 

Feb. 28 

Feb. 1-7 • 

Feb. 7-28 

Jan. 15 

Jan. I 

Feb. 1-7 

Feb. lO-Mar. -10 

Feb, lO-Mar. 10 
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31. Spring testing matorlals ordered or producesd 

32, Spring testing materials warehoused 

.33. - Spring testing materials packaged and delivered to site 
manager 

34. Training program for teachers planned 

35. Spring testing materials delivered to teachers 

36. Teachers trained for spring test administration 

37. Spring testing administered 

38. Monitoring of spring test administration to debug 

Instrument directions and training program 

39. . Sample of migrating children traced and tested 

40. All testing materials picked up by site staff 

41 . ,Slte staff disbanded 

42. Data analysis ' ^ . 



43. Final Report of Field Test Including specs for study 

44. Selection of sites for Fah, data collection 

45. Selection of samples within sites for Fall, 1976 

46. All materials for Fall, testing ordered or produced 

Summary 

The field test w( 1 1 be carried out In a 1 1 respects as Indicated 
by the design of the study except that data gathering will be confined 
to a single slt^. During the field test Information relc+od 
to several desl.gn Issues will be generated and the major systems of the 
study will be debugged and further elaborated. The products of the 
field study will Include Information, helpful In the final design of 
the national study, final revisions of Instruments and test administrators 
directions. Instructions and directions' for survey team leaders, a site 
manager\s manual, guides for the project director, and procedures for 
data processing and analysis. Cost estimates for conducting the field 
study have been submitted to USOE. 
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Stanford .Achievement Tests. (1973 Edition) ^ 



Purdue Elementary Problem-Solving Inventory 
Purdue* Concept Formation Test - Conservation 



Affective 

Attitude Tovvard School 
School Tn^Gj^neral 
School worl< 
" Teacher 
■ Total 
Se I f -Concept 



Attitude Toward School 
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Feeling Self 
^School Self 
Behaving Self 
Social Self ' - 
Bod9'Solf 

Total So If -Concept 
Persona l-Soclal Development 



Plers-Harrls Se I f -Concept . Scale; Self 
Concept Scale for Pr Nary Grades 
(adapted from Plers-Harr Is) 
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II 
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Leadership 
Independence 
ssorti.vcness 
Competitiveness 
Cooperation 
Conformity 
Authority Relations 
Aggression 
Lil<ing Others 
Being Liked 
P6pu larlty 
Socia I Acceptance 
Sub-§calG l-lndlvldual Action 
Sub!?Scale 2-Social Interaction 
Sub-Scale 3-Af feet Ive Relations 
Total Poor Rating 



Peer Ratings of Persona I -Social Development 
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Independent Vciriab I o^. 

School Organizational Cllrnato Ti^achijr Questlonnalr(^ 



Teaching DQhavior 
Wannrh 
Enthusiasm 
Ciarity . 
Vdrluty 

Individual fzatlon 
Feedback 

Cognitivu Demand 
Freedom 

On -task Activity 
Total 



Teachor Tra ! ts ' 
Sex 

Ago " ' ' V* ■ ■ 

Highest Degree Erirned 

Years of Experience . 

Years In Proswnt School ^ 

Days /\bsont from IVork 

Annua I Sa lary 

Length of. T!mo Teaching 

Current Class : ♦ 
Porcoptiori of Student Effort 
Perception of Student Ability^ 
Adequacy of Teaching Resources 
Career Satisfaction ^ 
•Satisfaction' with Present 

School Placement 
Number of Problems Perceived 
Verbal Facility/ 



Observer Rating. Scale, . Teacher Qiies^lon''^' 
naire, PiJfJi ^Description of Teaching' 
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Teacher Questionnaire. 
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Home and Family Background 



Parent Questionnaire; 'Parent Interview 
Schedule . ' : 



Parental Aspiration for Child 
Learning Environment 
Concern for Education 
Maturity Demand 
Quantity of TV 
Parental ;Rostriction of TV 
Activitlesof Parents 
Paronta! AtMtudu Toward Education 
Resignation 



. FutI I ity 
Conservatism 



Id 



Accep-^onco of Ch 
Permir.slvenoss 
Restr let ! vencjss 

Parent *s Authoritarian Attitudes 
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Control Variables 

General Abi I (ty 

Chi Id's School 
.. Child's Grade • 
Chi 'd^s Teacher 
Sex 
Racu 



Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices 



Class Roster 



w 
u 

{(o 



Estimate of Socioeconomic .Status 
Birthdate 
Special Handicap? 

Mental : 

Physical 

Speech , 

Hearing 

Visual • ' ^ 
Special Reading Program 
Special Math Program 

Marital Status of. Parents 
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Socioeconomic S!;ntus" 
Education of Molhcr 
Education, of Father ' 
Age of Mother ' . • 

Age of ""Father ' 
Extent, of English Usage in Home 
Foreign Language SpoKen J n Home 
Number of Sib! ) rigs- 
Enrol Imont in Pre-school Programs 
, .Academic Emphasis of Pre-school 

Programs 
^ Pre-s'chool Viewing of Sesame' 

Strpet 

Current VlewYncj of the Electric 

•Company 

^^ddltlohal Variables for Cohorts 

■ Demographic 

/ Month . Studont Entered C I ass 
■ f Difficulty Spoaking Engl Ish 
I Approximato FamMy TncdrnG / . 
I Type of Homeroom Class /- ' ; 
I Grade Equivalent for Mul + Me'vi;/ Class 
Failed a Grade at least once / 
Skipped a Grado at feast, onco,' 



Parent QuostlonnairG*, Parent Interview 
. Schedule- ^ . " • 
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Pupij Information Bool<lot 
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Additional VarU .;es for Cohorts (continued) 

Demographic (continued 
Persistent Problems 
Low, Achievement 
, ■ Vision 
Hearing 

Speech Defects " . 
^ Physical Handicaps 

Chronic Disease or Illness 
Mental Retardation 
Uarnlng Disability 
Enjotlonal Problems 
■ Sec la I Handicap 
Malnutrition • 
None of the Above 
Special Talents 

Academic Subject 
File Arts . 
Di;"amatlc Arts 
Language Arts ' ^ 
Athletics 
. Constructing Things 

Persona l«Socla I Development 
.. Independence 

Cooperat Iv6rtess ■• 
. ••Social ■ / 
Aggressive Behavior 
Attentlor) Getting - 
Manipulating Gthej-s 
Reslstlnd Authority 
Self-Dlro^Dted Activity - 
Paying Attention 
Sharing and' Helping 
Social Interaction 
Seeking Support 

Fo I lowing Directions Passively 
« 0|>servlng Passively 

Respond I hg to I ntel-na ) S 1 1 mu 1 1 
Physical Withdrawal or Avoidance 



Pupil Information Booklet 



Pupil Information Booklet 



Pup II Information Booklet 

II 11 H . 

H . 11 fl 

Coping Analysis Scales In Pupil 

Information Booklet 
II . 
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Dlrv>ctlons: 



- /'•®^f® J"| your name, school, and the grade level of your class across 
the top of the form. On the left-hand side fill In the name of your students. 
Please list the students In alphabetical order with the last name first. 

In syoIr^M^cc'^®'?? P^°y' . so'^^ descriptive Information abo^t the. children 

rL^lZ ^^.'^^ this simply place an X or number ln,the appropriate boxes. 

ILfn h/^f: socloecoriomlc status (SES), age, reading program, and math program 
should be. marked for all children^ In the handicapped category check only 
the appi Icable columns. Refer, to* the definitions below. 

Definitions ; 

«l. Use the following guide to estimate the socioeconomic level of each child's 
• rami ly» 

LOWER - family yearly Income less than $5,000 
1 MIDDLE - family yearly ■ Income between $5,000 - $15,000 
^ j UPPER - family yearly Income more than $15,000 

Rental handicap - unable to benefit from the standard school program, 
slow learners, educable/ and trainable mentally retarded. 

^^nflS^i ^^"«*i^fP.- ^ I eft palate, clubfoot, at>sence of some member. Impairment 
caused by such Illnesses as poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, or accidents. . 

'-■ >.' 

speech defects - speech deviates to the extent that It calls attention to 
Itself or Interferes with communication. ■ '.. ■ 

Hearing - "hard of hear Ing'"or /'deaf . . . 

Vision - Impairment In vision, "partially^ Seeing" or "bifhd." 

.The readlng^program refers to how the chftd Is taught reading. Check special 
program If the child Is taught by another teacher or Individual. Chec k 
r|2ula£ program Jf t^^ child Is taugKTBy ^(ou . Check both If the reading 
Instruction is divided* 

,8. ;-,The math proaram refers to how the child Is taught arithmetic. Check ipeclal 
program f the ch d s taught by another teacher or Individual. Chec rreguW 
program^ 1 the chl d s taught by )(ou. Check both If the arithmetic . 
instruction Is divided. — " 



2. 
3. 

5.; 

6. 
7. 
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